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= "Life is too short for reading inferior books”— Bryce 


MY UNKNOWN CHUM 


(“AGUECHEEK”) Foreword by HENRY GARRITY 


Clean literature and clean womanhood are the keystones of civilization, 
and MY UNKNOWN CHUM “is the cleanest and best 
all-around book in the English Language.” 


Whether young or old, you will find “My Unknown Chum” the best of comrades all through 
life. He will introduce you to about all that is worth while—tell you how to invest even 
suffering with charm, how to manage should you, too, ever be “Hard Up in Paris” or else- 
where. His views of Cant—of Life are worth in lasting results a typhcon of spoutings from 
the manicured ministers, serio-comic revivalists and others, who with their Croesus Christ 
and profiteer pewholders have abandoned the lowly Nazarene and His followers to the three- 
balled mercy of neighborhood pawnbrokers, 

Preachy? Not a bit of it. He'll lead you into delightful Bohemia, sip some punch with 
you in an historic Boston Alley, conduct you to all that is truly best on the other side—go with 
you to the theatre, there or here—take you Behind the Scenes if you like, chat with you about 
the art, the pleasures of the playhouse, with never a word or thought of the sensualistic 
rubbish that features only the flesh-mummer, her toothbrush brilliancy and the stage door— 
that leads to so many family scandals, domestic wreckage and divorce. 

“An Ideal Chum.” You will read it often and like it better the oftener you read it—once 
read it will be your chum, as it is now the chum of thousands. You will see France, Belgium, 
England, Italy and America—men and women in a new light that will make it the Chum of 
the home, of your traveling bag—and an inspiration for letters. 


The essay-story of a beautiful English girl and wife will remind many a 


youth and man of what he owes to womanhood in these topsy-turvy times. 


It fulfills to the letter L ord Rosebery’s definition of the three-fold fuaction of a book— 
“TO FURNISH INFORMATION, LITERATURE, RECREATION,” 


| U. S. SENATOR DAVID I. WALSH, of Massachusetts (the only book he has ever 





| endorsed to the public) :—‘*‘My Unknown Chum’—I cannot too strongly express the 
pleasure and companionship I found in this excellent bool. It is all that is claimed for 

| it—even more. It is not only a companion but a friend.” | 

| 
SIR PHILIP GIBBS, the brilliant War Corre- | It is a chum, a confidant, with old-time manners 
spondent :—* ‘My Unknown Chum’ is delightful.” and all-time observation and philosophy. He 
THOMAS G. PATTEN, Ex-Postmaster New takes you with him and delights you. What de- 
York :—“ ‘My Unknown Chum’ is the most com- licious humor. 
panionable book I have ever read.” SIR THOMAS WHITE, Canadian Minister of 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY — the Finance:—“] have read ‘My Unknown Chum’ 
largest wholesale booksellers:—“‘‘My Unknown many times over with great pleasure. What a 
Chum’ is a wonderful book—appeals to the culti- beautiful, simple, clear style, deep human sym- 
vated classes. Has a remarkable sale. We sell pathy and insight it exhibits. It is indeed well 
more copies than we do of many ‘best selling’ named, for it is truly a chum to those who love 
novels.”” literature." 
ALICE M. BRADLEY, au‘hor of the Belasco pro- CARDINAL GASQUET, the world’s foremost 
duction—**The Governor's Lady’ :—“The title ‘My scholar :—‘“] have read ‘My Untenown Chum’ with 
Unknown Chum’ most aptly describes the book. the greatest possible pleasure.” 





SIR CHARLES FITZPATRICK, Chief Justice of Canada:—-‘‘ ‘My Unknown Chum’ is a wonderfal book. 
lcan repeat some of the pages almoet by heart. | buy it to give to those | love and to friends whe can 
appreciate a good book. 





Note When you travel at home or abroad “My Unknown Chum” (if you've read it) will surely go with 
you—and return with you. If your son, your daughter, are at University or College send them “My Un- 
known Chum” and “Beauty and Nick.” They will like both—need both, now, and surely so when later 
they begin life’s battles with our fast-decaying civilization. Read the books yourself first and return if 
not ideal comrades for them and you. 


Price $2.00 Net Postpaid $2.10 At Bookstores, or 
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Announcing 


THE ACTOR’S HERITAGE 
SCENES FROM THE THEATRE OF 
YESTERDAY AND THE DAY BEFORE 


By 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Who was the man who, with scarce a spark of 
genius, rose from a stable jockey to a successful 
playwright at Covent Garden and Drury Lane? 


Who was the actor whose wife always stood be- 
hind the scenes with a powder-puff ready to whiten 
his bottle-red nose? 


Who was the man who, without warning, over- 
threw the traditions of half a century, one of the 
most extraordinary feats in the whole history of the 
stage? 


Who was the man who was. sixty-four vears on 
the stage and played Shylock at the age of ninety 
nine? 


Find the answers in this book, which is 
brimful of amusing anecdotes. A _ vivid 
study of the development of the theatre, 
from the earliest strolling players to mod- 
ern stars. 


Profusely illustrated, $4.00 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston 


—~ 
THE 
ELIZABETHAN 
STAGE 


By E. K. Chambers 
4 vols. Net $23.50 
In the course of four thick volumes representing 
the labors of twenty years, Mr. Chambers brings 
together and analyzes the whole body of scholar. 
ship that has grown since 1903 around the subject, 
Not a facet of the problem remains unconsidered, 


SCENE 


By E. Gordon Craig 
With a foreword and an introductory Poem by 


John Masefield 


A brilliant sketch of the development of the 
theatre in Europe from the Classical times with 
collotype reproductions of nineteen special etchings 
and four plates reproduced from old Italian prints. 

Net $8.35 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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Chartered by the Regents of the University of the 
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Voice training for good diction—Conversation— 
Public Speaking, Drama, Story-telling 
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Defective speech cured 


CHARLOTTE SULLEY PRESBY, President 
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Social Research 


First term: October 6-February 16 
The Art of the Theatre—Stark Young 
Tuesdays: 5.20-6.50 P. M. 
Beauty and Use—Horace M. Kallen 
Mondays: 8.20-9.50 P. M. 


Twentieth Century Literature— 
H. W. L. Dana 
Fridays: 8.20-9.50 P. M. 


Write for Catalogue 


465 West 23d Street 


New York City 
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A Play in Four Acts 
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Bound in paper, $.75; boards, $1.25 
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A Play in Three Acts 
By Jacgues CopEAU 
Bound in paper, $.75; boards, $1.25 
A Project for a Theatrical 
Presentation of 
THE DIVINE COMEDY 
OF 
DANTE 


By NorMAN-Bet GeEppEs 
$5.00, postage 30 cents 


ON BUILDING A THEATRE 


By Irvine PICHEL $1.50 


THE PETERBOROUGH 
ANTHOLOGY 
Compiled by JEAN WricHt GorMAN and 
Hersert S. GORMAN $2.00 
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A Proclamation 


ELIEVING that appreciation 

and participation in the drama is 
a healthy and essential activity in any 
well-rounded community, and realiz- 
ing what the Dallas Little Theatre has 
done in the three years of its existence 
to promote a democratic and discrimi- 
nating appreciation of the best in the 
theatre, I, the Mayor of Dallas, offi- 
cially recognize April 25th to May 3rd 
as Dallas Little Theatre Week. Dur- 
ing this time, I hope that the aims and 
ideals of the Little Theatre may be 
called to the attention of the people of 
Dallas in such manner that they may 
be inspired to become a part of and 
support this organization, which is 
open to everyone, and the sole purpose 
of which is to utilize and develop in a 
fruitful and profitable fashion talents 
among our citizens that otherwise 
would have no opportunity for ex- 
pression. 

Louis BLAYLOCK 
Mayor of Dallas, Texas 














There were little theatres in those days. The cen- 
tral garden of the House of the Amorini in Pompeii. 
In the intervals between the columns hang stone 
masks. The larger opening to the left was presum- 
ably the stage. 
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LITTLE THEATRE BACK- 
GROUNDS 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


BOUT the little theatre movement of America there is the 
atmosphere of the unique. Across a country four thousand 
miles wide somewhere in the neighborhood of 15,000 
amateur actors provide amusement for an audience whose size can 
only be estimated by multiplying five hundred producing organiza- 
tions by whatever figure you may care to set as their average clien- 
tele. If you guess their patronage at five hundred per bill, your esti- 
mate will be 250,000; with only a very little recklessness, you can 
push the little theatre audience of the United States up to half a mil- 
lion. All the professional producers of Broadway and the Road do 
not mount so many plays in any season as these five hundred little 
theatres with their two to ten bills a year. 

If you put the American mania for statistical extravagance firmly 
in its place, you still find certain things that seem to cut off our little 
theatre movement from any theatrical phenomenon of the past. It is 
ninety-nine per cent amateur, and it dedicates itself above all things 
to the newer arts of scenic design and atmospheric lighting. 

And yet these symptoms of American geography, American mega- 
lomania, and American enthusiasm for the newest in current fashions 
should blind no one to the fact that our little theatre has an ancestry 
of almost forty years on the continent of Europe, and is only a part— 
a current phase—of a long story of theatrical rebellion. It is a story 
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in which the amateur actor, the subscription audience, and the small 
auditorium have always played a part. 

Free Theatre, Independent Theatre, . . . Literary Theatre, Art 
Theatre, ... National Theatre, Stage Society, Repertory Theatre, 
. . . Little Theatre, Chamber Theatre, Intimate Theatre—behind 
all the twists of phrase which set them off into families there is a 
common note of rebellion. Strindberg set it down on paper in the 
eighties. With these words he called into being those rebel play. 
houses which almost invariably included among the plays of their 
first seasons the Ghosts of the other great Scandinavian playwright: 

“Let us have a free theatre where there is room for everything but 
incompetence, hypocrisy, and stupidity! . . . where we can be 
shocked by what is horrible, where we can laugh at what is grotesque, 
where we can see life without shrinking back in terror if what has 
hitherto lain veiled behind theological or aesthetic conceptions is 
revealed to us.” 

It was against the conventional drama and the conventional acting 
of the Parisian boulevards that André Antoine—clerk in the gas 
company and amateur actor—launched the Théatre-Libre, ancestor 
of all the little theatres of the world. On March 30 ,1887, in a small 
hall above a café on Montmartre, Antoine and his friends put on 
their first bill of modern one-act plays. The actor who spoke the 
prolog forgot his lines, and there were many hitches about the 
scenery; everything was quite in the soon-to-be-established tradition 
of the little theatre. But actors appeared as human beings in plays of 
recognizable milieu, they smoked cigarettes, they even turned their 
backs on the audience, and through their agency the way was opened 
for distinguished realistic playwrights like Brieux, De Curel, Porto- 
Riche, and Lavedan. 

Brother to the Théatre-Libre and great-uncle to the American lit- 
tle theatre, the Freie Buhne appeared in Berlin in 1889. Amateurs 
and critics—Maximilian Harden and Otto Brahm, for example— 
mingled with professionals in its leadership, and Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
and Tolstoy were given to an audience of subscribers only. 

In England George Moore, arch-realist, began to talk of a free 
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LITTLE THEATRE BACKGROUNDS 


theatre in 1891, and before spring had comme John T. Grein, the critic, 
launched the Independent theatre, with that performance of Ghosts 
which permitted the reviewers of the London stage to make consum- 
mate asses of themselves. The membership in Grein’s society in- 
cluded George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, Arthur Wing Pinero, 
and Henry Arthur Jones; the next year Grein produced Shaw’s first 
play—written for this theatre—W idowers’ Houses, and not so many 
vears after its founding in 1900 the London Stage Society, which 
replaced the Independent Theatre, was putting forth Granville 
Barker, Somerset Maugham, Arnold Bennett, and St. John Hankin 
as well as Shaw, Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Ibsen, and the rest. 
Other acting societies followed—the Play Actors, the Oncomers, the 
Drama Society, the Pioneer Players, etc—and soon Barker was 
worming his way into the commercial and professional theatre to 
give London Galsworthy and Masefield. 

In 1897 Russia created the greatest of modern acting companies 
out of a dramatic school maintained by Nyemirovitch-Dantchenko, 
and a little theatre headed by an amateur actor called Stanislavsky. 
It took about a dozen years for the amateur reformers of the London 
stage to break into the professional theatre. I cannot say how long 
the Moscow Art Theatre was a-borning in Russian little theatres, 
but the strength of that special and finely amateur impulse was evi- 
dent when, at the height of its success and in the midst of a world 
war, the Stanislavsky company began the organization of its four 
Studio Theatres where new talent meets special audiences. 

In all these efforts the same spirit of amateurism, the same system 
of subscription, the same parallels with our own little theatre move- 
ment are clear enough. The cause is rebellion against the commer- 
cial stage. The guiding spirit is amateur. The economic system is 
based on the subscription audience. And the playhouse is usually 
a small and cheap one, or an ordinary theatre rented economically 
for occasional performances. The differences between these Euro- 
pean theatres of reform and our own are two: The policies of the 
Furopean theatres succeeded in breaching the walls of the profes- 
sional houses, and establishing their leaders—Antoine, Brahm, Barker 
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—as directors of commercial playhouses, just as their amateur yep. 
tures died; and the chief aim and artistic outcome of these efforts 
was the development in each country of new playwrights with a dis. 
tinctly native quality. Our little theatres have their effect upon 
Broadway, but the necessities of the smaller cities, deserted by good 
road companies, keep them alive even when their actors or directors 
move on into new work. As for their product, it is not as yet—worsge 
luck!—a brilliant group of such playwrights as the free theatres of 
Europe produced; but the rebellion of today is against the realism 
that the free theatres fostered, and imagination in production, set- 
tings, and lights opens the way for imagination in playwriting. 

Later European efforts than those I have chronicled also link up 
with our little theatre movement. Within half a dozen years of the 
founding of the Théatre-Libre Paul Fort in the Théatre d’Art and 
Alexandre Lugné-Poé in the Théatre de l’GEuvre were cultivating 
Shelley, Maeterlinck, and Verlaine, and setting their faces against 
realism. When, fourteen years later, Jacques Rouché founded in 
1907 the Théatre des Arts, and began the exploitation of French 
stage designers, and when in 1913 Jacques Copeau made a group of 
amateurs into a fine acting company on the naked stage of the Vieux- 
Colombier there had already developed in Germany a unique figure 
—Max Reinhardt—out of a unique aspect of the rebellious and ama- 
teur little theatre movement. 

However professional Reinhardt may appear as actor and director, 
it is highly significant that the first theatre over which he exercised 
complete control was called the Kleines Theater, that he worked in 
the Freie Bihne, and that he bridged the gap between volunteer 
work with the Freie Buhne and the management of the Kleines 


‘Theater by an adventure in the kind of cabaret management of which 


we have caught a glimpse in Balieff’s Chauve-Souris. From 1900 to 
1902, while Reinhardt was still a member of Brahm’s company at 
the Deutsches Theater, he was creating in Die Brille and Schall und 
Rauch two cabarets amateur in spirit and emolument, and exclusive 
in their special audience. From these efforts, which were vivid and 
imaginative in quality, it was natural that Reinhardt should venture 
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The little theatre movement plants its outposts on 
the China coast, where Walter Sinclair directs the 
work of the Amateur Dramatic Club of Hong 
Kong. A photograph of a model for a passion play, 
inspired by Masefield’s Good Friday, not yet pro- 
duced. This and other models of Mr. Sinclair's 
are on view at the British Empire Exhibition at 


Wembley, England. 
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sempre carer 


Laura Adams Armer. 


Irving Pichel, a graduate of the Harvard Dramatic 
Club and one of the pioneer directors of little thea- 
tres in the middle west and on the Pacific coast, as 
Kurano in The Faithful, by John Masefield, at the 
Playhouse of Berkeley, California. Before he be- 
came director of this theatre Pichél worked as 
assistant to Sam Hume at the Greek Theatre of the 
University of California. 













Josselyn. 





‘ At the Theatre of the Golden Bough, in Carmel-by- 
the-Sea, Maurice Browne now labors, after his pio- 
neering work ranging from the Chicago Little 
Theatre to the Cornish School in Seattle. A scene 
from Browne’s ballad play, The Mother of Greg- 
ory, which opened the playhouse this summer; Ellen 
van Volkenburg in the title role. This theatre, 
built by Edward Kuster, is one of the newest and 
best equipped in the west. 


In the artist colony of Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, 
Jasper Deeter directs the Hedgerow ‘Theatre. 
During his first year Deeter produced 4 ndrocles 
and the Lion, Candida, The Master Builder, The 
Emperor Jones, The Dragon, Inheritors, Mr. Pim 
Passes By, The Yellow Jacket, The Hero, The 
Heart of Youth, Cast Up by the Sea, Richard the 
Second, Misalliance, Make-Believe, and several bills 
of one-act plays. Here is a scene from A. A. 
Milne’s children’s comedy, .Wake-Believe, with cut- 
outs and shadows forming a fantastic background. 
On pages 377-379 of the issue of June, 1924, ap- 
pear designs for Deeter’s production ot The Em- 
peror Jones. His scenic artist is Elenore Abbott. 
The stage of the Hedgerow Theatre has a skv-dome. 















































LITTLE THEATRE BACKGROUNDS 


into the production of short, picturesque plays, and finally into the 
management of a theatre where vivid realism and imaginative drama 
utilized the services of the new stagecraft and took advantage of the 
intimacy of a small auditorium. Oddly enough, the first plays that 
Reinhardt attempted in Schall und Rauch were by the same Strind- 
berg who sounded the trumpet call of the free theatre and who 
founded in Stockholm in 1907 a tiny Chamber Theatre in partnership 
with August Falk. 

Of the European backgrounds of our little theatres there remain 
only the English and Irish ventures which have brought forward the 
phrase “repertory theatre” as a misnomer for a resident stock com- 
pany. However professional some of these companies became, the 
people who served the oldest of them all and the woman who gave 
them all their financial impulse were amateurs. In 1894 a certain 
Miss A. E. F. Horniman, who bore significantly the name of a popu- 
lar brand of tea, put up the money for Florence Farr to produce 
Arms and the Man in London. In 1904 this same woman bought the 
Mechanics Institute Hall in Dublin, turned it into the Abbey Thea- 
tre, and presented it rent free for six years to the Irish National Dra- 
matic Society. This organization, which had come to life through 
the energies of two amateur actors, W. C. and Frank Fay, which had 
enlisted W. B. Yeats from the moribund Irish Literary Theatre of 
1899, and which had brought to itself John Millington Synge and 
Lady Gregory, developed in half a dozen years into a professional 
theatre that sent us the Irish Players, created a dramatic literature of 
real distinction, and, inspired by Gordon Craig, embarked on signifi- 
cant experiments in the new stagecraft. 

Turning to England again, Miss Horniman began in Manchester 
a dramatic movement which even the war has been unable completely 
to destroy. In 1907 she set up in the Midland capital the Manches- 
ter Repertory Company, at the beginning under the direction of B. 
Iden Payne, later of Lewis Casson. In 1909 Glasgow created the 
Scottish Repertory Theatre; in 1911 the Liverpool Repertory Thea- 
tre came into being under the direction of Basil Dean. The Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre followed in 1913 under the leadership 
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of John Drinkwater and Barry Jackson. These theatres and certain 
others that imitated them employed many professional players and 
turned their first energies to the calling forth of new playwrights; 
yet their relationship is closer, perhaps, to our little theatres than to 
any other of the rebellious experiments of Europe. 

Though the “provinces” of England could be pocketed in Texas, 
they correspond fairly closely in their theatrical life to the present 
state of the far-flung touring system of the United States. London is 
an exaggerated Broadway. In 1907, when the successes and the stars 
of a New York season were certain to spend a year at least visiting 
Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis, Des Moines, Denver, and stands be- 
tween, it was a rare play that came to Manchester or Birmingham 
with any members of the original London cast, and it was only the 
most obviously popular pieces which went on tour. In the repertory 
theatres of the provinces a considerable impulse came originally 
from playwrights or the hope of playwrights, but the necessities of 
play-starved audiences had as important a part in calling forth new 
theatres as they had in our American provinces. 

And today, when most of the pioneers are gone, the provincial 
repertory theatres that remain do so largely in response to a need for 
dramatic entertainment and not because of a creative impulse among 
the artists. Play producing societies like the Stage Society still con- 
tinue to render their special service and a certain few theatres like 
the Maddermarket at Norwich, the Everyman at Hempstead, the 
Leeds Art Theatre and the Birmingham Repertory form a link be- 
tween the older and the newer experimental theatres. 

By a terrific effort the history of the rebel theatre in the United 
States can be forced back to 1892 and the abortive Theatre of Arts 
and Letters. A little less energy discovers it at work in 1906 and 
1907 with the founding in Chicago of three institutions of which two 
quickly passed away—the New Theatre under the direction of Vic- 
tor Mapes, the Robertson Players under the direction of Donald 
Robertson, and the Hull House Theatre under the direction of Laura 
Dainty Pelham. The years 1909 to 1911 marked the rise and fall 
of the New Theatre in New York under the direction of Winthrop 
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Eleven signets of little theatres of America and the world. Lefthand row, 
top to bottom: Théatre du Vieux-Colombier, Paris; Kamerny Theatre, Mos- 
cow; Théatre Intime, Princeton; Greek Theatre, University of California, 
Berkeley; middle row: Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit; Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin; Laboratory Theatre, New York; righthand row: The Dakotah 
Players; The Ypsilanti Players; Theatre Guild, New York; The Ram’s 
Head Players, Washington, D. C. 
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Ames, and 1911-12 the brief resurgence of Donald Robertson in the 
Drama Players. But for practical purposes the true start of dra. 
matic reform in the United States must be reckoned with 1911, when 
Thomas H. Dickinson founded the Wisconsin Dramatic Society, and 
1912 when Mrs. Lyman Gale’s Toy Theatre of Boston and Maurice 
Browne’s Little Theatre of Chicago came into existence. After these 
beginnings, of which only the Wisconsin group still exists, came the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre of Detroit, and the Little Theatre of Phila. 
delphia (both now passed away), the 47 Workshop of Harvard, the 
Little Country Theatre of North Dakota, the Dramatic Workshop 
of Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, and a long line of experiments 
that had at their forefront the Washington Square Players, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse, the Provincetown Players, the Portman- 
teau Theatre, the Vagabond Players of Baltimore, the Carolina Play- 
makers, the Pasadena Community Theatre, the Ram’s Head Players, 
the Cleveland Play House, the Dallas Little Theatre, Le Petit Théa- 
tre du Vieux Carré of New Orleans, the enterprises of Sam Hume, 
Irving Pichel, and Maurice Browne on the Pacific Coast, not to 
mention the Canadian ventures, the Vancouver Little Theatre, the 
Hart House Theatre of Toronto, and the Home Theatre of the 
Canadian Players. 

It seems to me that the impulses and results of the American little 
theatres are clear enough. Except for a small group of educational 
enterprises they have come into existence for one of two reasons, and 
they have continued successfully when both these motives were pres- 
ent. Europe knows these motives. In varying degree they were be- 
hind the rebel theatres that began with Antoine. 

One motive is an audience that needs and to some extent demands 
more or better entertainment than its professional theatres provide. 
In Europe in the nineties it was the degrading “Sardoodledum” of 
the commercial playhouses that left audiences unsatisfied ; in England 
in the first decade of the twentieth century and in America in the 
second decade it was the decay of the touring system outside of the 
theatrical capitals. 

The other motive behind the American little theatre as well as its 
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Continental forerunners is the creator who cannot find an opening in 
the professional theatre. Everywhere the amateur actor has always 
insisted on exhibiting his charms, but in the serious theatre of which 
| am writing a new type of truly creative amateur appeared. In 
Europe he was the director or the playwright, and the outcome of his 
efforts was new drama. In America he has been the director or the 
scenic designer, and the results have been new and imaginative beauty 
in production. The difference is only a difference of the times. The 
rebellion of the eighties and the nineties looked towards the intellec- 
tual, the literary, and the realistic. The rebellion of today is looking 
towards the imaginative, the picturesque, the expressionistic, and it 
takes the visual path first, the written path later. 

One type of little theatre distinguishes our movement from the 
movement of Europe. This is the scholastic. The vigor of the dra- 
matic interest of America finds its sharpest index in the hundreds of 
courses in playwriting, play producing, acting, and design given at 
our leading universities. These courses have a practical outlet in the 
producing theatres of men like Baker, Arvold, Koch, Stevens and 
others whose number and activity increase each year. Even the 
acting schools begin to see the light and give their pupils the prac- 
tical experience of appearing frequently in first-rate plays under the 
general conditions of little theatre performances. 

Within the last year or two an entirely new phase of development 
has opened up for the little theatres which, like Pasadena and Car- 
mel, have grown large enough and sure footed enough to venture 
upon new theatre buildings, with complete and modern professional 
equipment offering great opportunity not only to little theatre direc- 
tors of professional quality, but to progressive professional actors 
and to playwrights who prefer to have their own roads. 

A fine amateurism is at the heart of all this effort, both here and 
abroad, but in this amateurisin certain curious distinctions between 
the movement in Europe and in America appear. In the European 
ventures, particularly in the English repertory theatres, the actors 
were sometimes professionals, though the directors were invariably 
amateurs. The American movement began on a wholly amateur 
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basis, and almost (though of course not quite) all of its actors remajp 
amateurs. The directors on the other hand have frequently devel. 
oped into professionals, like Browne, Hume, Pichel, Hinsdell, Dean, 
McConnell, and others, who shift from little theatre to little theatre 

In Europe the directors passed from their amateur first ventures 
into important posts in the professional theatre. Antoine became 
head of the State-subventioned Odéon. Rouché is now the director 
of the Paris Opéra. Reinhardt conquered the whole German theatre. 
Dean and Drinkwater found openings in London, and Payne in 
America. Stanislavsky and Copeau quickly solidified their begin. 
nings into the finest professional theatres of their two nations. Per. 
haps the fact that most of these men worked in the capitals of States 
was at the bottom of this swift development; certainly it is this fact 
which accounts for the rapid and solid growth of three New York 
ventures, the Washington Square Players-Theatre Guild, the Neigh. 
borhood Playhouse, and the Provincetown Players. In the bulk of 
the little theatres of the United States it is not the directors but the 
actors, designers, and occasional playwrights who pass on from the 
amateur to the professional playhouse. It is to these graduates—to 
men and women like Helen Gahagan, Rollo Peters, and Katharine 
Cornell, Norman Geddes, Woodman Thompson, and Lee Simonson, 
Martin Flavin, Zoe Akins, and Eugene O’Neill—that we look for 
the justification of the ideals and the practice of the rebellious little 
theatres in the professional playhouse which is slowly but surely be- 
ing conquered for art. 





Woodcut of The Madder- 
market Theatre, Norwich, 
England. 
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Ot the many university producing organizations 
connected with the teaching of drama, the first was 
the Harvard Dramatic Club, which was formed in 
1907 by Edward Sheldon and other students as a 
place of trial for the plays written by Professor 
Baker’s students. Latterly, the 47 Workshop of 
Harvard and Radcliffe has taken over the labora- 
tory work of Professor Baker’s course. The Har- 
vard Dramatic Club now presents such interesting 
foreign plays as Andreyeft’s The Life of Man, Sacha 
Guitry’s Beranger ard Capek’s The Makropolous 
Secret, of which this photograph shows a scene. 














R. W. Sleath. 


At the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh, Thomas Wood Stevens has directed for some 
years one of the most complete schools of the thea- 
tre, maintaining a producing organization and an 
excellently equipped theatre, illustrated on pages 32 
and 33 of volume IV, Theatre Arts Quarterly. In 
this scene from a revival of Anna Cora Mowatt’s 
Fashion, the director, the actors and the student de- 
signers, Charlotte Shuman and William Dickey, 
have caught the flavor of an old American scene. 
It is interesting to compare this with the more 
frankly theatrical and satiric production made at 
the Provincetown Playhouse and _ illustrated on 
pages 219 and 220 of the issue of April, 1924. 
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In the Carnegie Tech production of Pelleas and 
Melisande under the art direction of Alexander 
Wyckoff and with the lighting of A. Crandall the 
play was formalized as a light and music drama. 
Through the opening at the back of the stage 
shapes of light were visible upon transparencies. 
This photograph shows one of the effects obtained 
in scene three of the first act. 











At Hunter College, a university for women main- 
tained by the City of New York, stage production 
has taken a prominent place in the past few years, 
through several student organizations working in 
conjunction with the college courses. Here is a 
design by Edna M. Wells, for the first act of The 
Far-Away Princess, by Edmond Rostand, produced 
by the Pipers of Hunter College, December, 1923. 
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A SPEAR IN CAESAR’S ARMY 


By CHARLES S. BROOKS 


but to dabble as an amateur. Nor am I wholly without experi- 

ence. In college I was once [ago—not seriously, but in a merry 
skit with song and dance—and William Jennings Bryan—villains, 
both of them. More recently I played the Pope in Marlowe’s Faus- 
tus and was clouted on the head. Faustus hits him a box on the ear 
was the stage direction, but I was assailed with a vigor that seemed 
to square a grudge. My part had been cut to five little speeches— 
My Lord of Lorrain, wilt please you draw near? Bits like that!— 
but I fretted for a month, and walked about and sat in crowded street- 
cars with moving lips to get them pat. 

On our opening night, in a lumber-room beneath the stage that I 
shared with Gluttony and Beelzebub—vile company for my holy 
cloth, or was it a Presbyterian jest of our Scotch director?—on our 
opening night I dressed myself in a sheet that had been cut to a 
priestly robe, and hung about my neck a wealth of Medicean jewels. 
The great ruby that sparkled on my stomach had begun life as a red 
gumdrop in a candy-shop across the way—three to the penny—and it 
was suspended on a chain that seemed borrowed from the plumbing. 
I had bought a box of make-up and after much smudging and erasure 
I satisfied myself that I was every inch a Borgia. As I stood in the 
wings, nervously waiting for my cue, I kept repeating to myself that 
I was a wicked Alexander and tried to pack my voice with cruelty 
and cunning. I was upset, therefore, at the final curtain, to be told 
by Lechery—a modest lady despite her draughty costume—that I 
had made a fine success as a genial and lovable old Pope. It was my 
better self, sticking through my grease-paint, that spoiled my villainy. 
So I yielded to necessity and played him thereafter bland and senile 
without change of paint or inflexion. 
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Our play ran for a dozen nights, and presently I was expert in 
climbing inside my sheet. There was some trivial difference of safety 
pins to mark it fore and aft, but it was a pretty trick to set it right 
before I attached my faithful gumdrop and hung the plumbing 
around my neck. Beelzebub was a hurried actor who always came 
late and played the devil among my paints; but Gluttony and I were 
leisurely actors who arrived at our dressing-room an hour before the 
entrance cue to saunter through our make-up. Gluttony was widely 
read in Shakespeare and regularly we tossed quotations back and 
forth for the other to name the play. A great electric fan sucked air 
from our impromptu room to renew the auditorium—a defective ar- 
rangement that we altered when we had the money—and once it 
caught my shirt and almost persuaded it to go above and see the play. 

I acted next the old house servant in The New York Idea and car- 
ried my napkin with such an easy and accustomed air that five sepa- 
rate ladies living on the Heights—our richest suburb—offered me a 
job. There was no great art in my Thomas, but I had seventeen en- 
trances to be made always in the nick of time, and I lay them against 
Hamlet’s comparative leisure. 

Next, warming to my success, I played the referee in The Admira- 
ble Bashville, as I am told, with almost a touch of genius. The 
author clearly intended mine to be an inferior part and from start to 
finish only one line was thrown to me. For this glorious moment I 
saved myself—like a bassoon that gathers wind for that briefest tri- 
umph in the symphony when his single note peeps above the din— 
and during a clock-tick I was immortal. I seem to remember that 
famous actors have sometimes made their start by playing a neglected 
role with such persuasive gusto that they have swept the stage and 
dimmed the central lovers. Mansfield’s Baron Chevrial and the 
elder Sothern’s Dundreary were subsidiary parts by which their 
actors burst to dazzling fame. At the end of our second act there 
was a prize-fight—a general rough-and-tumble—and I was now so 
intoxicated by the gallery’s applause that I lay about me with utmost 
vigor and smashed the fellow who had clouted me in Faustus—but 
I am too modest for self-praise. After the curtain fell the director 
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complimented me on the volume with which I had given my single 
line—the loudest utterance, he said, that our theatre had ever heard— 
but he warned me that on a second performance it was not necessary 
to wreck the scene. Faustus, too, was needed for revival. 

So you see that I have had my glorious moments behind the foot- 
lights. I have not been content to be an alarum from within, a horse 
trotting to the rescue in the wings, or to bear a spear in Caesar’s army. 


Yet my dazed wonder at the mechanics of the stage has not wholly 
rubbed away. Our theatre, even with its gallery, can squeeze to- 
gether no more than two hundred and thirty persons. The building 
was once a church, erected small to fit the neighborhood’s lukewarm 
need of heaven. We bought it, swept away its pulpit and dwarfed 
the tiny auditorium by a great brick stage across the holier end. The 
pews were saved for the seating at more secular entertainment, and a 
window at the end was painted with creatures that we accept as cupids 
—one must not look with sharp analysis at our contemporary art. 
Later we added dressing rooms, a room for rehearsal, a scene-dock 
and an office. In still another room we pitched up the roof with 
heavy beams, put a tall window against the street and built a fireplace 
for friendly gathering. ‘This is our greenroom, and if its outline 
suggests a chapel we worship here a less exacting god of wit and 
tragedy. 

We are amateur in spirit, with professional direction and nucleus 
to control the production and take most of the roles that weigh too 
heavy for our slim experience. Our organization is rather like that 
of a club and its decision rests on a quarterly meeting and a board. 
We have been told—and I lay it not entirely to flattery—that our 
theatre stands well toward the top of several hundred theatres of its 
kind scattered across the country. Our actors are not confined to the 
club, for anyone who can win our director’s credulity and confidence 
may take a part, and we have tapped the city from east to west. We 
have won an audience and our twelve productions of the winter play 
to crowded houses. Were New York not so entirely on an island it 
would hear of us. 

But I like the stage best when its scenery has been swept away, 
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when the lights are out and it rises to dim obscurity into vaults of a 
newer Gothic. The dust that shows at the loophole of a window is 
an incense of a merrier god, and the mystery of his worship mounts 
within the gloom. The bridge is dark, but I see the wheels and levers 
that flooded once a moonlit garden with romance. At yonder canvas 
wall daubed with trailing vines lovers have confessed their passion, 
Here is the trap from which Yorick’s jesting skull was tossed. Here 
is the window through which Faustus gazed upon the stars until the 
sky grew red for his destruction. The platform of our prize-fight 
was dais for Hamlet’s throne, the room of Richard’s silken state, 
Above me in silent darkness hang the walls of Babylon and of Rome 
—the balcony from which Juliet sighed her soul to the glistening 
stars. Down these steps, now flattened against the wall, Francesca 
will descend to Paolo’s arms, and on yonder table a dozen sequent 
drunkards have rapped their merry cups. From that stanchion ropes 
rise to hold the castle of a king, and from that iron ladder that dis- 
appears in gloom the moon was fixed in place. And so, like a factory 
girl who read of dukes and sudden fortune, [ stand in make-believe; 
and my memory, that treads outside a common path of duller fancy, 
speaks here with golden monarchs and far-off beauty. This dim 
stage with its broken hint and dislocation is like a poet’s brain, and 
from its rubble he builds a gorgeous dream. 

And so, I repeat, I have a mind to be an actor. Already I fatten 
myself on sweets in the hope that when I ripen into autumn I shall be 
picked for Falstaff or Toby Belch. 





The Cleveland Playhouse, of 
which Mr. Brooks writes in 
the preceding article. 
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l’requent and conscientious production is rapidly be- 
coming an important part of the work of dramatic 
schools in New York and other cities. At the 
Threshold Playhouse pupils of the School of the 
Theatre appear regularly in performances in the 
theatre of the Heckscher Foundation. A sketch by 
Howard Claney for the witch's house in Hansel and 
Gretel. His work for the same organization in 
their production of Treasure Island was illustrated 
on pages 278 and 279 in the issue of April, 1924. 
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The design at the left is the work of Rhea Wells, 
and the costume was worn by Helen Gahagan in the 
Inter-Theatre Arts production of The Snow Queen 
made in conjunction with its class work. The cos- 
tume at the right, designed by Dorothy Donley for 
The Knave of Hearts, a production of the Dramatic 
Club of the George Washington High School, New 
York, indicates how far the new movement in the 
theatre has permeated modern education. The Dra- 
matic Club works in conjunction with a class in 
stage setting and costume design which has been 
added to the art department of this public school, 
where acting and stage art are taught in connection 
with the English department. 
































Art schools as well as little theatres contribute now 
to the study and progress of stage design. At the 
left, a sketch by M. F. Barrett of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. At the right, 
Mary McAndrew’s design for Pierrot in Ben 
Hecht’s The Wonder Hat, produced by the New 
Haven Theatre Guild. 





















































A sketch by Cleon Throckmorton of the stage of 
the Provincetown Playhouse as set for Stark 
Young’s production of George Dandin. At the rear 
a semi-circle of mirrors formed a permanent back- 
ground within which was set the formal indication 
of a house. The stage was frankly illuminated by 
foot-lights and two crystal chandeliers. 




















GEORGE DANDIN 


THE DISCOMFITED HUSBAND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By MOLIERE 
Translated by Stark Young 


Characters 


Gerorce DANDIN 
ANGELIQUE 
MonsIEUR DE SOTENVILLE 
MADAME DE SOTENVILLE 
CLITANDRE 
CLAUDINE 
LUBIN 
CoLiINn 
Scene: Before the house of George Dandin 
in the country 


ACT I 
Danvin [discovered alone]. Ah, having 
a gentlewoman for a wife, milady, is 
a strange business! and my marriage 
is a crying lesson to every peasant who 
wants to rise above his station, and ally 
himself, as I have done, to a noble 
house! Blood itself is good, something 
to think upon, surely; but such bad 
things come along with it that it’s just 
as well to let it alone. I know this 
business up and down, to my cost, and 
I know the way these nobles act when 
they take us into the family. The al- 
liance they make is not with our per- 
sons, oh, no, it’s our goods they marry; 
and I’d ’a’ done better, rich as I am, to 
marry me a good fresh farm wench, 
instead of taking on myself a wife who 
thinks herself above me, mislikes to 
bear my name, and thinks that with all 
my money I’ve not paid dearly enough 
for the quality I get in being the hus- 


band of her. George Dandin!! George 
Dandin! you've played the fool, the 
biggest fool in the world. [Lubin en- 
ters.) [Aside.] What the devil's that 
fellow about at my house? 

Lusin [aside]. That man’s looking at 
me. 

DanopIn [aside]. He don’t know me. 

LuBIN [aside]. He suspects something. 

DanpbIN [aside]. Ouais! it’s hard for 
him to tip his hat. [To Lubin.] Good 
morning to you. 

Lusin. Your servant. 

Danpin. You don’t belong about here, 
methinks. 

Lusin. No, I’ve come to see the fair to- 
morrow. 

Danoin. Heh, tell me, please, aren’t you 
just coming out of there? 

Lupin. Chut! 

Danpin. How? 

Lupin. Quiet! 

Danpvin. What is it? 

Lupin. Mum, you mustn’t say you saw 
me coming out of there! 

Danpin. Why? 

Lusin. God! Because .. . 

Danoin. But still? 

Lusin. Softly, I’m afraid they’ll hear 
us! 

Danoin. Not at all, not at all. 

Lusin. You see, I’ve just been talking 
to the mistress of the house, in behalf 
of a certain monsieur who’s making 
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eyes at her; and nobody must know 
it, do you see? 

Danopin. Yes. 

Lupin. That’s why. I was to let no- 
body see me; and prithee at least say 
that you haven’t seen me. 

Danpin. I haven’t seen you. 

Lusin. I like to do the thing secretly, 
as I was told. 

Danvin. Very right, too. 

Lupin. The husband they say is a 
jealous one who won’t have anybody 
making love to his wife; and he’d raise 
the devil if he got wind of this. Un- 
derstand ? 

DaNnpDIN. Very well. 

Lupin. He must know nothing of this. 

DanpIn. Right. 

Lusin. They want to fool him quietly, 
understand ? 

Danpvin. Oh, yes. 

Lusin. If you go saying you saw me 
coming out of the house, you'll spoil 
everything. You see that? 

DanpIn. Sure. I say, what’s his name 
that sent you to the house? 

Lupin. It was a gentleman from my 
county, milord the viscount of some- 
thing—I never can remember how the 
devil they call that name . . . Mon- 
sieur Cli . . . Clitandre. 

Danovin. Is it the young courtier that 
lives . . 

LuBin. Yes, over by the trees. 

DanpDIN. So that’s why that young fop 
has come to live near us, I had a smell 
of it. 

Lusin. Yes, he’s the bravest young gen- 
tleman you ever saw, gave me three 
gold pieces just to go say to the lady 
that he loves her and craves the honor 
of speaking with her. You can see 
it’s not much trouble for such pay, and 
look at that beside a day’s work for 
ten sous. 


Danpin. Well, you’ve given the mes- 
sage? 
Lupin. Yes, I found there a certain 


Claudine, who at the very first shot 
did what I asked and let me speak with 
her mistress. 

DaNDIN [aside]. The hussy! 

Lupin. Odds! that Claudine is very 
pretty, it'll be her fault if we don’t 
marry each other. 

DANDIN. But what did the mistress ans. 
wer to milord the courtier? 

Lusin. She said to tell him . . . wait, 
I don’t know if I remember all that 
very well . . . she said to tell him she 
was indeed obliged for the affection he 
paid her, and that because of her hus- 
band, who is a strange one, he must 
take care not to show it . . . and that 
they must find some plot for seeing each 
other. 

DaNDIN [aside]. Ah, jade of a wife! 

Lupin. Good-bye. Keep your mouth 
shut, keep the secret so that the hus- 
band won’t know. 

DANDIN. Yes, yes. 

Lupin. For my part, I’m a smart one, 
nobody’ll ever know I had a finger in 
this. [Evxit.] 

Danpin. Well, George Dandin, you 
see how your wife treats you! That's 
what it is to marry a lady. They play 
you tricks and you can’t avenge your- 
self, nobility ties your hands. But I 
won’t let such a happening pass. I'll 
go complain to her father and mother, 
and let them be witness to what cause 
for chagrin and vengeance their daugh- 
ter puts on me. But here they are, 
both, at the very moment! [Enter M. 
and Mme. de Sotenville.] 

M. ve SorenvitLe. Why, look you, son- 
in-law, you seem all worked up. 

DANDIN. I’ve good reason to be, and... 

Mme. DE SOTENVILLE. Heavens, son-in- 
law, how little civility you have, not to 
bow to people when you see them. 

Danpin. Lord, mother-in-law, I’ve got 
other things in my head, and .. . 

Mone. pe SoTrenviL_te. Again! Is it pos- 
sible, son-in-law, that you still don’t 
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know your place, and that there’s no 
way to teach you manners among peo- 
ple of quality? 

Danvin. How? 

Mme. DE SoTENVILLE. Will you never 
leave off with me the familiarity of 
that word mother-in-law? Can’t you 
learn to say madame? 

Danpin. Faith, if you call me son-in- 
law, I don’t see why I can’t call you 
mother-in-law. 

Me. DE SOTENVILLE. Not the same 
thing at all. Learn, if you please, that 
it’s not for you to make use of this 
word to anyone of my station. You 
may be our son-in-law, but there’s a 
great difference between you and us, 
and you ought to know it. 

M. ve Sorenvitte. That’s enough, my 
love. Let be. 

Mme. ve SoTreNvILLE. Heavens, Mon- 
sieur de Sotenville, you are more in- 
dulgent that one should ever be, you've 
no idea how to make people render 
you your dues. 

M. pe SorenviL_e. Gad, by your leave, 
madame, there’s none can give me les- 
sons on that point. I’ve shown well 
enough twenty times during my life, 
in vigorous engagements, that I’m not 
the man to be trifled with. Tell us, 
son-in-law, what troubles you? 

Danpin. Since I must speak categorically 
then, I’ll tell you, Monsieur de Soten- 
ville, that I’ve got cause to... 

M. pve SoreNnviILyie. Softly, son-in-law. 
Remember that it is not respectful to 
address people by their names, and that 
to those above you you should say mon- 
sieur only. 

Danpin. Eh, very well, monsieur only, 
and not Monsieur de Sotenville, I must 
say to you that my wife is giving 
ae 

M. pe Sorenvit_e. A moment! Remem- 
ber also that you are not to say my 
wife when you speak of our daughter. 

Danpin. I’m getting . .. What! my 
wife is not my wife? 


Mme. pve Sorenvitie. Yes, son-in-law, 
she is your wife; but that doesn’t ex- 
cuse your addressing her as such; you 
couldn’t do more if you had married 
one of your equals. 

Danpin. Pray, leave aside your gen- 
tility for a moment and let me speak 
as best I can, for I tell you that I’m 
ill satisfied with my marriage. 

M. ve Sorenvitte. And why, son-in- 
law? 

Mme. pve Sorenvitte. What, do you 
speak in this fashion of a marriage that 
has brought you so many advantages? 

Danovin. And what advantages, madame, 
since madame you are? ‘This business 
has not been bad for you, faith. With- 
out me your affairs, by your leave, 
would have gone to pieces. My money 
stopped a big gap. But what do I, by 
your leave, get out of it? 

M. pe Sorenvitte. So you count it 
nothing, son-in-law, being allied to the 
house of Sotenville? 

Mme. pve Sorenvitie. And to that of 
la Prudoterie, from which I have the 
honor to come; a house in which the 
females carry the title, and which, 
through this fine privilege, will make 
your sons gentlemen ? 

Danpin. Yes, that’s well enough, my 
sons will be gentlemen; but they won’t 
be my sons if we don’t stop all this! 

M. pe Sorenvitte. And what does that 
mean, son-in-law? 

Danpin. It means that your daughter 
does not live as a wife ought to live, 
and that she is doing things that are 
contrary to honor. 

Mme. pe Sorenvitie. Prithee! Mind 
what you say! My daughter comes of 
a race too full of virtue ever to do 
anything that might wound honor. In 
the family of la Prudoterie there has 
not been for three hundred years, thank 
God, a woman that has got herself 
talked about. 
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M. pe Sorenvitie. Gad, in the family 
of Sotenville, there has never been a 
light woman; and bravery is no more 
the birthright of the males than chas- 
tity of the females! 

Mme. ve Sorenvitite. We had a Jac- 
queline de la Prudoterie, who would 
never consent to be the mistress of a 
duke and peer, the governor of a prov- 
ince. 

M. ve Sorenvitie. It was a Mathurine 
de Sotenville who refused twenty 
thousand crowns from a favorite of the 
king, who asked only the favor of 
speaking to her. 

Danoin. Oh, well, your daughter is not 
as difficult as that. She’s got more so- 
ciable since she joined my house. 

M. pve Sorenvitte. Explain yourself, 
son-in-law. We are not people who 
would support her in ill doings, and 
we should be the first, her mother and 
I, to do you justice. 

Danoin. All I can tell you is that there 
is a certain gallant lives here who 
makes love to her under my very nose 
and who has sent her a pretty declara- 
tion, which she heard very kindly, I can 
tell you. 

Mme. pve Sorenvitte. Oh, God, Oh, 
Lord! I would strangle her with my 
own hands if she should degenerate one 
step from her mother’s honor. 

M. pe Sotrenvitte. Gad! I'd put my 
sword through the body of both her 
and her lover if she had forfeited her 
honor. 

DanpINn. I’ve told you what's going on; 
I ask for satisfaction in this affair. 
M. pve Sorenvitie. Fear nothing, you 
shall have it of both. Are you sure 

of what you say? 

Danoin. I am. 

M. pe Sorenvitte. Take care to be. 
For among gentlemen these are deli- 
cate matters. Commit no mistake. 

Danpin. I told you the honest truth, | 
tell you. 

M. ve Sorenvitte. My love, you go 
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speak to our daughter while I go with 
my son-in-law to speak to the man. 

Mme. ve SoTENVILLE. How could it be 
that a child of mine could forget her. 
self after the wise example which, you 
know very well, I have given her? 

M. pe SoTreNnvit_e. We shall clear up 
this matter. [Exit Mme. de Soten- 
ville.] You shall see of what stuff we 
are when those who belong to us are 
attacked. 

Danpin. There he is, coming toward 
us. [Enter Clitandre.] 

M. pe Sorenvitte. Monsieur, am | 
known to you? 

CLITANDRE. Not that I am aware of, 
monsieur. 

M. ve SoTrenvitte. I am the Baron de 
Sotenville. 

CLITANDRE. I rejoice to hear it. 

M. pe Sorenvit_te. My name is well 
known at court. 

CLITANDRE. I am delighted, monsieur. 

M. pe SorenviLte. It has been borne to 
my ears, monsieur, that you love and 
pursue a young lady who is my daugh- 
ter, for whom I am concerned, and for 
the man you see before you here, who 
has the honor to be my son-in-law. 

CiiTANDRE. Who, I? 

M. pe Sorenvitie. Yes. And I am glad 
of the opportunity to ask of you an 
explanation of this matter. 

Curranpre. An odd slander, monsieur! 
Who has been telling you this, mon- 
sieur ? 

M. pve Sorenvitte. Some one who 
thinks he is rightly informed, mon- 
sieur. 

Criranpre. That someone has told a lie. 
Monsieur, I am a man of honor. Could 
you believe me capable of so base an 
action? I to love a young and beauti- 
ful person who has the honor to be the 
daughter of Monsieur de Sotenville? I 
revere you too much for that, mon- 
sieur. Whoever told you that is a 
dunce. 

M. pve Sorenvitie. Come, son-in-law. 
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Danpin. What? 

Curranpre. A rascal and a clown. 

M. ve SoreNVILLE. Answer! 

Danpin. Answer yourself. 

Curranpre. If I knew who this person 
was I’d run him through with my 
sword. 

M. ve SoreNVILLE. Support your asser- 
tion. 

Danpin. It’s already supported. 
the truth. 

CuirANpRE. Is it your son-in-law, mon- 
sieur, who... . 

M. ve SoTreNVILLeE. Yes, it is he who 
complained of this matter to me. 

CurraNpre. Certes, he may thank his 
happy stars that he belongs to your 
house, I’d teach him else how to speak 
of a man like me. [Enter Angélique 
and Mme. de Sotenville.] 

Mme. DE SOTENVILLE. Well, to be sure, 
jealousy is a strange thing! I am bring- 
ing my daughter to clear up this affair 
before all. 

Curranpre. Is it you, then, madame, 
who have told your husband that I am 
your lover? 

AncELIQUE. I? How should I have told 
him? Is it true then? I should dearly 
like to see you in love with me. Try 
it, I beg of you, you’d find who you 
were dealing with. Do try it! Have 
recourse to all the wiles of lovers. For 
pleasure’s sake try sending me mes- 
sages, and little secret letters, too. Spy 
out the moments when my husband is 
abroad or I go out, and tell me of your 
love. You've only to venture on it, I 
promise you you'll be properly received. 

Curranpre. There, there, gently, ma- 
dame, there’s no need to lecture so, nor 
to be scandalized so deeply. Who told 
you I ever dreamed of loving you? 

ANGELIQUE. What should I think of 
what they’ve been telling me here? 

Curranpre. Let them say what they 
like. You know best if ever I have 
spoken of love to you. 
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ANGELIQUE. You've only to do as much, 
you would be welcome. 

CiiTANpRE. I assure you that with me 
you need fear nothing. I am not the 
man to affront beauty, and I respect 
you too much, both you and your 
parents, to dream of being in love with 
you. 

Mme. pe SOTENVILLE 
Now, you see! 

M. ve Sorenvitte. There’s your satis- 
faction, son-in-law. What say you to 
that? 

Danpin. I say it’s spinning a great lie. 
I know what I know, and if I must 
speak plain, just now she got a message 
from him. 

ANGELIQUE. I? I had a message? 

CLITANDRE. I send a message? 

ANGELIQUE. Claudine! 

CLITANDRE [to Claudine]. Is it true? 

CLaupDINE. Faith, that’s a strange lie! 

Danpvin. Shut up, you filth! I know 
you, it was you that took the messenger 
in. 

CLaupDINE. Who, I? 

Danpin. Yes, you, don’t be acting the 
saint. 

CLaupDINE. Alas, how full of wickedness 
is the world nowadays, to go and ac- 
cuse me, I who am innocence itself. 

Danpin. You shut up, you pull a face 
but I’ve known you a long time, you’re 
a lying hussy. 

CLAupDINE. Madame, must I... ? 

Danpin. Shut up, I tell you, or you'll 
pay for all the others. You didn’t have 
a gentleman father. 

ANGELIQUE. What a lie is all this! It 
strikes me to the heart. I have not the 
spirit to reply. To be horridly ac- 
cused by one’s husband when one does 
nothing ill. Alas, if I am to blame in 
anything, it is for treating him too 
well. 

CLaupINe. Sure. 

ANGELIQUE. My ill fortune is too great 
to think upon, it wastes my spirits. Oh, 


[to Dandin]. 
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would to heaven that I might be ca- 
pable, as he says, of receiving some- 
one’s love, I should not then be so to 
be pitied. Adieu, I can no longer bear 
to be so insulted. [Exit L.] 

Mme. pve SoTreNvILLe. You see, you do 
not deserve the virtuous woman that 
was given you. 

CLAUDINE. Faith, what he deserves is 
that she should make what he says 
come true, that’s what I say, and if I 
were in her place, I’d never stop a mo- 
ment. [70 Clitandre.] Yes, monsieur, 
just to punish him you ought to make 
love to my mistress. Try, I tell you, 
and time well spent. I'll help you, 
since I’m already blared with doing it. 
[Exit Claudine. ] 

M. pe SoTENVILLE. You deserve, son-in- 
law, just what they have said to you; 
you have comported yourself so as to 
set everyone against you. 

Mme. ve Sorenvitte. Go. And think 
of how you should treat a born lady; 
and take care after this not to make 
a fool of yourself. 

DANDIN [aside]. My heart’s bursting— 
to be wrong when I know I’m right. 
[Exit Mme. de Sotenville.] 

CLITANDRE [to M. de Sotenville]. Mon- 
sieur, you see how falsely I have been 
accused, you are a man to know the 
rules of honor, and I ask satisfaction 
for this affront. 

M. pve Sorenvitte. A just procedure. 
Come, son-in-law, give the gentleman 
satisfaction. 

Danpin. How satisfaction? 

M. pve Sorenvitte. Yes, by the rules 
of honor you have wrongly accused 
him. 

Danpin. I don’t acknowledge that. And 
I know what I think of all this. 

M. ve Sorenvitte. No matter. Think 
what you please, he denies that it is 
true. That gives satisfaction. One 
has no cause against a man for what 
he disowns. 


Danovin. And so, if I found him in bed 
with my wife, all he’d have to do 
would be to deny it... 

M. pe Sorenvitte. No arguments. 
Make your apologies as I tell you. 
DanpviIn. I? Make apologies to him 
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M. pe Sorenvitte. Come, I tell you, 
there’s no use debating. And you need 
have no fear of going too far, since 
it is I who guide you. 

Danpin. I shouldn't . 

M. pe Sorenvitte. Gad! son-in-law, 
don’t rouse the bile in me, or I shall 
take his part against you. Come, let 
yourself be governed by what I say. 

Danpin. Ah, George Dandin! 

M. pve Sorenvit_e. Hat in hand, first; 
monsieur is a gentleman and you are 
not. 

DANDIN 
bursting. 

M. pe SoTENVILLE. 
Monsieur . 

Danpin. Monsieur . 

M. pe Sorenvitte. I desire your par- 
don. [As Dandin hesitates.| Ah-h! 

Danpin. I desire your pardon. . 

M. pe Sorenvitte. For the ill thoughts 
I have had of you. 

Danpvin. For the ill thoughts I have had 
of you. 

M. ve SOTENVILLE. 
not knowing you. 

DaANDIN. It arose from my not know- 
ing you. 

M. pe SOTENVILLE. 
believe... . 

Danpvin. And I beg you to believe. . 

M. pe Sorenvitte. That I am your 
servant. 

DanpIn. You mean I am the servant 
of the man who wants to put horns 
on my head? 

M. pe SorenviL_e [threatening again). 
Ah-h! 

CLITANDRE. 


[aside, hat in hand]. I'm 


Repeat after me... 


It arose from my 


And I beg you to 


It is enough, monsieur. 
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M. pve SoTeNVILLE. No, I wish him to 
finish and carry out the form. 

Danpin. That I am your servant. 

CurrANDRE [to Dandin]. Monsieur, I 
am yours with all my heart. I'll think 
no more on what has passed. [To M. 
de Sotenville.| As for you, monsieur, 
I give you good day and bemoan the 
trouble you have had. 

M. ve SoTeNviLte. | kiss your hand. 
And whenever you please, I should 
extend you the pleasure of chasing a 
hare in my park with me. 

CLITANDRE. You are too kind, monsieur. 
[ Exit. ] 

M. ve SoTENVILLE. There now, son-in- 
law, that’s how things should be done. 
Adieu. Remember that you have en- 
tered a family that will always sup- 
port you, and will permit no one to 
affront you. [Exit.] 

Danpin. Ah, if only ... you would 
do it, you would have it so! George 
Dandin, you would have it so! Serves 
you right, just what you deserve. 
Now, the only thing is to convince her 
father and mother. .. . 





ACT II 

[Claudine and Lubin discovered. | 

CLaupINe. Yes, I guessed it was your 
doing, you told somebody who told 
master. 

Lusin. Faith, I said just one little word 
by the way to a man I met, so he 
wouldn’t go and say he saw me com- 
ing out of that house. People must 
blab a lot in this town. 

CLaupINE. Monsieur the viscount made 
a fine choice this time in his messenger! 

Lusin. Aw go on, next time I'll look 
sharp I can tell you. 

CLaupINe. High time you did. 

Lupin. Don’t let’s speak of that. Listen. 

Craupine. Listen to what? 

Lusin. Turn your face a little toward 
me. 


DANDIN 


Craupine. Well, what is it? 

Lupin. Claudine! 

CLaupine. What? 

Lusin. Aw la, don’t you know what I 
want to say? 

Craupine. No. 

Lusin. Zooks, I love you. 

CLaupINE. On your oath? 

Lupin. Yes, devil take me! You can 
believe me, because I swear it. 

CLaupINE. Very good then. 

Lupin. I feel my heart flutter when I 
look at you. 

Craupine. I’m very glad. 

Lusin. What do you do to be so pretty? 

Craupine. I do what everybody does. 

Lusin. Look, no need for so much but- 
ter to make a biscuit; if you'd like it 
you'll be my wife, I’ll be your hus- 
band, and we'll both be husband and 
wife. 

CLaupiINE. You'll be jealous as master 
maybe. 

Lusin. No. 

CLaupINE. Well, I hate suspicious hus- 
bands; I want one who gapes at noth- 
ing, one so full of faith in me and my 
chastity that he could see me without 
a quake with thirty men. 

Lupin. Well, I'd be like that. 

CLaupINneE. It’s the stupidest thing in 
the world to mistrust your wife, it oniy 
makes her think of things. 

Lusin. Just marry me, Claudine! 

CLAUDINE. Well, we'll see, we'll see. 

Lupin. Come on nearer, Claudine. 

CLAupINE. What do you want? 

Lusin. Come on, I tell you. 

Craupine. Ah, gently, I don’t like paw- 
ing. 

Lusin. Aw, just a wee friendly sprig! 

CLaupINE. Let me alone, I tell you, I 
don’t understand your sport. 

Lupin. Claudine! 

CrLaupine. I'll slap your face. 

Lupin. Oh, the beast, aye... 

CLaupINE. You're too free! 

Lupin. What's the harm, just a bit? 
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CLaupDINE. You must be patient. 

LusBin. Just a little kiss. You can take 
it off our marriage account. 

CLAUDINE. Your servant. 

Lupin. Claudine, please, just one, on 
account. 

Criaupine. No, I’ve been taken in be- 
fore. Adieu. You go tell the vis- 
count that I’ll deliver his note. 

Lusin. Goodbye, you rock, you... 

CLaupine. I must give this to my mis- 
tress. [Exit Lubin.] But here she is 
with her husband. [Enter Dandin and 
Angélique. | 


Danpvin. No, no, no. I’m not so easy 


to blind. I know: what was told me 
is true. Your pretty speeches didn’t 
blind me. 

Curranpre [enters unobserved]. Ah, 
there she is. But her husband is with 
her. 


Danpvin. Through all your fine faces I 
saw the truth and the little respect you 
have for the tie that binds us. [Clitan- 
dre and Angélique bow to each other.] 
My God, stop your ceremony. It’s not 
that sort of respect that I’m talking 
about. Don’t make a fool of me. 

ANGELIQUE. I? 

Danpin. I know what you're thinking 
and I know. .. . [She bows again.] 
Again! Stop your mocking. I’m not 
blind to the way you think me beneath 
you, because of your birth; the respect 
I mean is not for my person. I’m talk- 
ing about the respect you owe to the 
sacred vows of marriage. [Angélique 
makes a sign to Clitandre.| Don’t be 
shrugging your shoulders, I’m not talk- 
ing rubbish. 

ANGELIQUE. Who's shrugging her shoul- 
ders? 

Danoin. I tell you again that marriage 
is a sacred tie, not to be used so ill 
as you use it. [Angélique bows to Cli- 
tandre.| I say ill. And don’t nod your 
head and make faces. 


ANGELIQUE. I? I don’t know what yoy 
mean. 

Danvin. Well, I know well enough, 
And I know you despise me. If I’m 
not born noble, at least I come of a 
family where there’s no reproach. The 
family of Dandin. ... 

CLITANDRE [behind Angélique, so that 
Dandin does not see him]. Only a 
word with you.... 


Danpin. Heh? 

ANGELIQUE. What? I didn’t say a 
word. 

DaANDIN [goes around his wife and 


Clitandre withdraws, making a deep 
bow to Dandin]. There he is, prowl- 
ing around you. 

ANGELIQUE. Well, is it my fault, what 
do you want me to do about it? 
Danpin. I want you to do what a wife 
does who wishes nothing else but to 
please her husband. No matter what, 
gallants never pursue but when they 
are welcome. Qh, there’s a certain 
sweet air that draws them, as honey 
does flies. And honest women have 
a way that drives them off at the start. 

ANGELIQUE. I drive them off? Why 
should I? I’m not scandalized because 
someone thinks I am charming. It 
pleases me. 

Danpvin. Yes, but what part do you 
want the husband to play while this 
goes on? 

ANGELIQUE. The part of a fine fellow 
who is pleased to see his wife admired. 

Danpin. Your servant. No _ thanks. 
The Dandins have never been used 
to that fashion. 

ANGELIQUE. Oh, then the Dandins can 
get used to it. I can tell you I have 
no mind to renounce the world and 
bury myself alive in a husband. Just 
because a man sets himself to marry 
us, is everything over for us, farewell 
to the living? 

Danpin. That’s how you keep the vows 
you made me publicly? 
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AncéLIQUE. I never made them from my 
heart, you forced them out of me. Be- 
fore our marriage did you ask my con- 
sent, or if I liked you? You consulted 
for that only my father and mother. 
[t’s they you’ve married really, not me, 
and you can make your complaints to 
them. I didn’t ask to marry you and 
I won’t submit like a slave to your 
will. I mean to enjoy, by your leave, 
whatever happy days youth has in 
store for me, see the world of fashion 
a little, and taste the pleasure of hear- 
ing myself complimented. Prepare for 
your punishment, then, and thank your 
stars I’m not worse than I am. 

Danpin. Yes! That’s how you take it! 
Well, I’m your husband and I tell you 
I won’t hear of it. 

AncELIoue. I’m your wife and I tell 
you I will hear of it. [Dandin makes 
a gesture to beat her and then goes out 
before he loses control. Enter Clau- 
dine. | 

Craupine. I was all impatience, Ma- 
dame, to see him go, I’ve a letter for 
you from you know who. 

ANGELIQUE. Let’s see. 

CLAUDINE [aside]. She likes it, I see. 

Ancétigue. Ah, Claudine, Claudine, 
how charmingly this letter is set forth, 
Claudine. In all they say and all they 
do these people of the world have such 
an air! What are our country people 
after them? 

Craupine. I'd think that after seeing 
them the Dandins would hardly please 
you. 

ANGELIQUE. Stay here, I’ll go write an 
answer. [Exit Angélique; enter Cli- 
tandre and Lubin. | 

CLaupine. Truly, monsieur, you got a 
fine messenger. 

Ciitanpre. I dared not send any of my 
own servants. But, my dear Claudine, 
I must reward you for the service you 
have done me. 
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Craupine. Ah, monsieur, there’s no 
need. No, monsieur ... 

CLITANDRE [giving her money]. I am 
indebted to you. 

Lupin. Since we're going to be mar- 
ried, give me that and let me put it 
with mine. 

Craupine. I'll keep it along with the 
kiss. 

CLITANDRE. Tell me, did you give my 
letter to your lovely mistress? 

CLaupDINE. Yes, she’s gone to answer it. 

CLITANDRE. But, Claudine, is there not 
a way I can speak with her? 

CLAUDINE. Yes, come with me, I’ll find 
the chance for you. 

CLITANDRE. But shall I please her? Do 
I chance her displeasure? 

CLaupine. No, no, her husband is not 
at home. She no longer minds him 
anyway, it’s her father and mother, and 
they are so much on her side that 
there’s nothing to fear. 

Ciiranpre. I put myself in your hands. 
[Exit Clitandre and Claudine. 

Lupin. Zooks, I'll get a clever wife, 
she’s got the sense of four. 

[Enter Dandin.] 

Danpin. That man again! I wish I 
could make him tell his story to her 
father and mother. 

Lupin. Ah, here you are, monsieur blab, 
and I asked you not to tell what I told 
you. 

Danpin. I? 

Lupin. Yes, you've gone and told the 
husband and you're the cause of all the 
trouble. I won't tell you anything 
again. 

DanpIN. Listen, friend. 

Lusin. If you hadn’t blabbed, I’d ’a’ told 
you what’s going on now, but to pun- 
ish you, you hear nothing. 

Danpin. How? What’s going on? 

Lusin. Nothing, nothing, so much for 
talking. 

DANDIN. Stop a moment. 

Lusin. No. 
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DANDIN. Just one word, tell me. 

Lusin. No, no, you just want to pump 
me. 

Danopin. No, it’s not that. Listen. 

Lupin. No. You want me to tell you 
that monsieur the viscount’s been giv- 
ing money to Claudine and that’s taken 
him to her mistress. But I’m not such 
a fool. 

Danpin. Pray... 

Lusin. No. 

Danpin. I’ll give you... 

Lupin. Fiddlesticks. [Exit Lubin.] 

Danvin. If the viscount’s in my house, 
her father and mother will see with 
their own eyes. That'll convince them 
of their daughter’s shamelessness. 
[Looks through keyhole.| Ah, heavens, 
no doubt of it, I see him. I’ve seen 
Fate is on my side! And to cap the 
matter brings the very judges I need. 
[Enter M. and Mme. de Sotenville.] 

Danoin. At last. You wouldn’t believe 
me just now, and your daughter car- 
ried it off; but I’ve proof in my hand 
now how she treats me, and thank 
God, my dishonor is so clear now that 
you can’t doubt me any more. 

M. pve SorenviLtte. What, son-in-law, 
are you still set on that? 

Danpin. Yes, I am, and I never had 
more cause to be. 

Mme. pe Sorenvitte. Are you still bent 
on making a fool of yourself? 

Danpin. Yes, madame, and a bigger 
fool’s been made of me. 

Mme. be SoreNnviLte. Can’t you be rid 
of your wild notions? 

Danpv1n. No, madame, but I’d like to be 
rid of a wife that disgraces me. 

Mme. DE SorTeNnviL_e. Lookee, son-in- 
law, learn to speak properly! 

M. pe Sorenvit_e. Gad, you must find 
terms less offensive than those! 

Danovin. The merchant that loses can’t 
laugh. 

Mme. ve SoTENVILLE. Remember that 
you have married a lady. 


DanpiNn. I remember that well enough 
and I’ll remember it too long. 

M. ve SoreNVILLE. If you do remember 
it, then remember to speak of her with 
more respect. 

DanpINn. But why doesn’t she remember 
to treat me with more respect? 

M. pve Sorenvitte. What have you to 
say? Come! 

Danpin. Yes. And you can say some- 
thing now if I show you the gallant 
with her. 

Mone. DE SoTeNviLte. With her? 

DanpIN. Yes, with her, in my house too. 

M. pe SoreNnviL_e. In your house? 

Mone. pve Sorenvit_e. If that be true, 
we are yours against her. 

M. pe Sorenvitite. Yes, the honor of 
our family is dearer to us than any- 
thing; and if what you say be true we'll 
renounce her for our blood and leave 
her to your anger. 

Danp1n. You've only to come with me. 

Mone. pve SoTEeNVILLE. See that you are 
not mistaken! 

M. pe Sorenvit_e. Lookee, don’t do as 
you did just now! 

Danovin. God, you'll see! [Pointing to 
Clitandre as he comes out of the house 
with Angélique, followed by Claudine.] 
There, did I lie? 

ANGELIQUE [to Clitandre]. Adieu, | 
fear lest you be surprised here, and I 
must be careful. 

CLITANDRE. Promise me, then, madame, 
that I may speak to you tonight. 

ANGELIQUE. I shall try. 

DanvDIN [to M. and Mme. de Soten- 
ville]. Approach softly from behind, 
and try not to be seen. 

Criaupine. Ah, madame, all is lost, there 
are your father and mother, and your 
husband with them. 

CuITANpRE. Ah, heavens! 

ANGELIQUE [to Clitandre, after making 
a sign to him]. What! You dare, 
after what just happened? Is it thus 
you hide your sentiments? They've 
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just told me that you love me and de- 
sign to solicit my favor. 1 show my 
vexation of it and declare it before 
everyone and you deny it on your 
honor, and now, this same day, you 
make bold to visit me, to tell me you 
love me, to tell me a hundred stupid 
tales to force my response; as if I were 
the woman to break the vows I have 
made to my husband and ever depart 
from the virtue my parents have taught 
me? If my father knew this he’d teach 
you to try these gallantries! But a vir- 
tuous woman does not like advertise- 
ment, I’ll say nothing of it to him. 
[Signs to Claudine to bring a stick.] 
And I’ll show you that, though I’m 
only a woman, I have the courage to 
avenge myself. [Lets the stick hit 
Dandin.] 

CurranDreE [crying, as if hurt]. Ah, 
ah, gently! 

Craupine. Hit him, madame, hit him! 

Ancétiour. Ah, father, you are there! 

M. pve SoTreNvitte. Yes, my daughter, 
and I see that in wisdom and courage 
you show yourself a worthy offspring 
of the house of Sotenville. Come, ap- 
proach, that I may embrace you. 

Mme. pe SoTrENVILLE. Embrace me, too, 
my daughter. Alas, I weep for joy, 
and recognize my own blood in what 
you have just done. 

M. ve Sorenvitte. Son-in-law, you 
ought to be ravished with joy. This 
moment is full of sweetness for you! 
You had just cause for alarm; your 
suspicions have been scattered to the 
winds. 

Mme. ve SoreNviLie. I am sure, son- 
in-law, you ought to be the happiest of 
men. 

CiaupIne. What a woman! Happy to 
have her! You ought to kiss the 
ground she treads on. 

Danvin [grumbles to himself]. 

M. pe Sorenvitte. What, son-in-law, 
can’t you thank your wife for the love 
you've seen she bears you? 
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ANGELIQUE. No, no, father, there’s no 
need. He owes me nothing for what 
he has just seen, what I did was for 
my own self-respect. 

M. pe Sorenvitte. Where are you go- 
ing, daughter? 

ANGELIQUE. I shall withdraw, father, 
not to find myself obliged to receive 
his compliments. [Exit.] 

M. ve Sorenvitte. It’s a little resent- 
ment at what has just occurred; ’twill 
pass for a little caress from you. Adieu, 
son-in-law, you’ve no reason to vex 
yourself. Go make peace with each 
other, try to appease her with excuses 
for your conduct. 

Mme. ve Sorenvitte. You must con- 
sider that she is a young woman 
brought up to virtue, who is not accus- 
tomed to find herself suspected of base 
actions. Adieu, I am delighted to see 
your troubles over, and the transports 
of joy that her conduct ought to give 
you. [Exit M. and Mme. de Soten- 
ville.] 

DanpIn. I don’t say a word, for I’d get 
nothing by speaking. She can always 
put me in the wrong. 





ACT III 


[Clitandre and Lubin discovered.] 

Curranpre. The night is far gone, I fear 
I am too late. I cannot see my way. 
Lubin! 

Lusin. Monsieur. 

Criranpre. Is this the way? 

Lusin. I think so. What a stupid 
night, being so dark as this! 

CLITANDRE. It does wrong; and yet if 
on one hand it prevents our seeing, it 
prevents also on the other our being 
seen. 

Lusin. You are right, it’s not so very 
wrong. I should like to know, mon- 
sieur, you who know so much, why it is 
not daylight at night. 
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CuiiTANpDRE. That’s a great question and 
very difficult, you have an inquiring 
mind, Lubin. 

Lusin. Yes, if I had studied, I’d have 
thought of things never thought of be- 
fore. 

CuirAnpre. I can believe it. You look 
as if you had a subtle and penetrating 
wit. 

Lusin. It’s true, I have so. 

CLITANpDRE. We are near the house. The 
signal [claps his hands] Claudine gave 
me. 

Lusin. That girl’s worth her weight in 
gold, how I love her. 

CuiiraNpreE. That’s why I. brought you 
to talk to her. Chut! [Angélique and 
Claudine enter.] 

ANGELIQUE. Claudine. 

CLAUDINE. Well. 

ANGELIQUE. Leave the door half open. 

Craupine. That’s what it is. [A// look 
for each other in the dark.] 

CLITANDRE [to Lubin]. Sh-h-h-h! Here 
they are. 

Tue otrHers. Sh-h-h-h! 

CLITANDRE [to Claudine, taking her for 
Angélique}. Madame! 

ANGELIQUE [to Lubin]. What? 

LuBINn [to Angélique]. Claudine! 

CLAUDINE [to Clitandre]. What is it? 
Gently, monsieur. 

ANGELIQUE [to Lubin]. Pray, Lubin! 

Lupin. Upon my word you can’t see a 
wink at night. 

ANGELIQUE. Are you not there, Clitan- 
dre? 

CLITANDRE. Yes, madame. 

ANGELIQUE. My husband is _ snoring 
away; and I have snatched this mo- 
ment for a word with you. 

CLITANDRE. Let’s find a place to sit. 

CLaupiNne. Yes, that’s what. [A// sit at 
the back of the stage.] 

Lusin. Claudine, where is it you are? 
[Enter Dandin deshabille.| 

DaANDIN [aside]. I heard my wife com- 
ing down and I’ve dressed quickly to 


come down after her. 
have gone? 

Lupin [seeking Claudine and taking 
Dandin for her]. Where are you, 
Claudine? Ah, there you are! Faith, 
your master is smartly caught. Your 
mitsress says he’s snoring now like the 
devil, and don’t know that monsieyr 
the viscount and she are together, while 
he sleeps. Come, you don’t say a word, 
Claudine, come on, give me your little 
paw to kiss. Ah, how sweet it is. . , , 
| Dandin repulses him rudely.| Hey, 
the little beast is very rude to me. 

DanpbIN. Who's there? 

Lupin. Nobody. 


DanpIN. He runs off and leaves me in- 
formed of my _ hussy’s new tricks, 
Come, I'll send to call her father and 
mother right off, this time I'll be free 
of her. Hey, Colin, Colin! 

Coin [at the window]. Monsieur. 

Danpv1n. Down here quick. 

Coin [jumping from window]. 
I am, you couldn’t be quicker! 

DaNDIN. You are there? 

Couiin. Yes, monsieur. [JV hile Dandin 
seeks him, Colin passes to other side of 
stage and lies down and falls asleep.| 

DANDIN [turning to the side of the 
stage where he thinks Colin is]. Soft, 
speak low. Listen. Go to my father- 
and mother-in-law’s house and tell 
them I beg them to come here at once. 
Do you hear? Colin, Colin! 

CoLin [from other side of stage, wak- 
ing]. Monsieur. 

DanpiIn. Where the devil are you? 

Coun. Here. [He goes to sleep again.] 

DanpiIn. Do you hear? Run to my 
father- and mother-in-law and say that 
I beg them to come here at once. Do 
you hear. Answer. Colin, Colin! 

Coin [waking again]. Monsieur. 

Danpin. Go quickly and ask my father- 
and mother-in-law to come here at 
once. If they make any difficulty, be- 


Where can she 


Could she be gone out? 


Here 
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cause of the time of night it is, tell 
them it is necessary pressing they come, 
in whatever shape they are. You un- 
derstand now? 

Coun. Yes, Monsieur. 

Danpin. Go quick and come back the 
same! [Exit Colin.] 

[Dandin puts himself close to the house 

door.] 

ANGELIQUE [to Clitandre]. Adieu, it is 
time we parted. 

CurrANDRE. What, so soon! 

AncELIQUE. We've talked long enough. 

Curranpre. Ah, madame, can I ever see 
you enough, can I ever find in a brief 
moment all the words I need? I must 
needs have all day long to express what 
I feel, I have not said the hundredth 
part of what I have to tell you. 


AncELIouE. We can hear it better an- 
other time. 
Curranpre. Alas, how you pierce my 


heart, when you speak of parting, what 
shall my grief be when you leave me 
now! 


Ancétigue. We shall find a way to 
meet again. 
CurraNpre. Yes, but I remember that 


when you leave me you go to a hus- 
band. That thought slays me; the 
privileges that husbands have are cruel 
things for a lover who loves so well. 

ANGELIQUE. You would be foolish to 
think so. Do you think we can really 
love a certain kind of husband? We 
marry them to please our parents, who 
think of nothing but money; but we 
know how to give them their dues. 

[Dandin grumbles with rage.] 

Curranpre. Ah, one must acknowledge 
that the one they have given you is lit- 
tle worthy of the honor he receives; it 
is a strange pair, a personage like you 
with a man like him. 

[Dandin rages.] 

Ciiranpre. Heaven never intended you 
for the wife of a peasant. 

Danvin [aside]. Would to God you 
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had her! That’s enough. [Gees in.] 
CLaupIne. Madame, if you’ve anything 


nasty to say of your husband, do it 
quick, for it’s getting late. 

Criranpre. Ah, Claudine, how cruel 
you are! 

ANGELIQUE. She is right, we must part. 

CLITANDRE. I must yield then since you 
wish it. But at least I beseech you to 
pity me a little those wretched moments 
I shall pass far from your side. 

ANGELIQUE. Adieu. 

Lupin. Where are you, Claudine, I 
want to say good night. 

CLaupine. Go on, I accept it from a 
distance and send you mine back. 

[Exit Clitandre and Lubin.] 

ANGELIQUE. Let’s go back in without 
making any noise. 

CLaupDINE. The door is shut. 

ANGELIQUE. I have the latch key. 

CLaupINE. It’s bolted inside! 
shall we do? 

ANGELIQUE. Call the boy who sleeps 
there. 

Craupine. Colin, Colin! 

Danvin [at window]. Colin! Colin! 
Ah, I’ve got you now, madame, my 
wife. So you'll have your escapades 
while I sleep! I’m glad of it, I’m glad 
to see you out this time of night. 

ANGELIQUE. Well, what harm is there 
in taking the fresh air at night? 

Danoin. Yes, yes, a fine hour to take 
the fresh air! the warm air you mean, 
madame slut. And we know all about 
the intrigue, the rendezvous and the 
gentleman. We heard your loving talk 
and the fine verses in my praise that 
you've been saying to each other. But 
my comfort is that I am going to be 
revenged, and that your father and 
mother will be convinced now that my 
complaints were just and that your be- 
havior was disgraceful. I’ve sent for 
them and they'll be here any moment. 

ANGELIQUE. Oh, heavens! 

CLaupDINE. Madame! 


What 
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Danpin. That’s a stroke you didn’t ex- 
pect, did you? It’s my turn to tri- 
umph now, I'll bring your pride down 
and spoil your plots. Till now you've 
laughed at my accusations, dazzled your 
parents, and plastered over your ill- 
doings. You always found a way to 
be right. But now, thank God, we'll 
clear things up. 

ANGELIQUE. Ah, I beg you open the 
door for me! 

Danp1n. No, no, we must wait for those 
I sent for to come, I want them to find 
you out of doors at this fine hour. 
While you wait for them, think if you 
like, rack your brains for some new 
way of getting yourself out of this af- 
fair; find some pretty trick for get- 
ting around people and appearing in- 
nocent, some pretext of a nocturnal 
pilgrimage, or of some friend in child- 
birth that you ran to help. 

ANGELIQUE. No. I intend to hide noth- 
ing from you. I don’t pretend to de- 
fend myself nor to deny things, since 
you know them. 

DANDIN. Because you see that every way 
of escape is closed for you, and that 
now at last you can’t invent an excuse 
that can easily make me out a lie. 

ANGELIQUE. Yes, I confess I am wrong 
and you have a right to complain. But 
I beg you not to expose me to my 
parents’ ill humor and to open the door 
for me at once. 

Danp1n. I kiss your hands. 

ANGELIQUE. Ah, my dear little husband, 
I beseech you... 

Danpin. Ah, my dear little husband! I 
am your dear little husband now, be- 
cause you find yourself caught. I’m 
glad of that, you would never have re- 
membered to call me _ these sweet 
names. 

ANGELIQUE. See, I promise never again 
to give you cause to be displeased and 
We 6 4 3 

Danpin. No good, I tell you. I don’t 


want to be the loser this time, they can 
see once and for all how you act, 

ANGELIQUE. Please, let me speak with 
you, I beg you to hear me a moment. 

Danpvin. Well, what? 

ANGELIQUE. It’s true that I have done 
ill, once more I confess it to you. Your 
anger is just, I know, I have stolen 
out while you were asleep and have 
given a rendezvous to the man you say, 
But these are actions you ought to par- 
don at my age, the way of a young 
creature who has seen nothing of the 
world, these are liberties that she aban- 
dons herself to without thinking any 
harm, and which in themselves . . . 

DaNDIN. Yes, so you say, and whatever 
you say I’m to believe piously. 

ANGELIQUE. I have no wish to excuse 
myself, by that, from wronging you. 
I beg you only to forget an offense for 
which I ask your pardon with all my 
heart and I implore you to forgive 
me and to spare me the reproaches of 
my father and mother. If you do so 
I promise you your kindness will win 
all of me for you. I'll renounce all 
lovers and love only you. I give my 
word henceforth you'll see me the best 
wife in the world. 

Danoin. Ah, crocodile, flattering people 
before you swallow them. 

ANGELIQUE. Grant me this favor. 

Danvin. Never. I am inexorable. 

ANGELIQUE. Show yourself generous. 

Danoin. No. 

ANGELIQUE. Please. 

Danpvin. Never. 

ANGELIQUE. I implore you with all my 
heart. 

Danpin. No, no, no. I want people un- 
deceived about you and your shame 
spread abroad. 

ANGELIQUE. Ah, well, then, if you re- 
duce me to despair, I warn you that a 
woman in this state is capable of any- 
thing, and that I’ll do something here 
that you'll regret. 
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Danpin. And what will you do if you 
please ? 

Ancéuique. With this knife, I'll kill 
myself on the spot. 

Danpin. Ah, so, very well. 

Ayoéuieue. Not so well for you as you 
imagine. Everybody knows our quar- 
rels, and the perpetual wrongs you con- 
ceive toward me. When they find me 
dead there’s nobody will doubt but it’s 
you have killed me. And my parents 
will see that you are punished to the 
last justice, be sure of that. 

Danpin. Your servant. Nobody thinks 
nowadays of killing himself, the fashion 
is past long ago. 

Ancéuique. One thing you can be sure 
of, if you still refuse to open the door, 
I shall make you see how a woman in 
despair can act. 

Danpin. Rubbish, rubbish, to scare me! 

AncELIQUE. Very well, since it must be. 
[Pretends to kill herself.] May heaven 
punish him whose cruelty has led to my 
death. 

Danpin. Hey! She couldn’t be so 
wicked as to kill herself just to ruin 
me. [Exit.] 

ANGELIQUE [to Claudine]. Sh-h-h! On 
each side of the door, come! [The two 
women go into the house when Dandin 
comes out with candle in his hand. 
They close the door.] 

Danpin. Would the meanness of a 
woman go so far as that? Nobody 
here. I thought so. The hussy is gone 
away, seeing she could get nothing from 
me, not by prayers or threats. So 
much the better! so much the worse 
for her! her father and mother will see 
all the better when they come what 
she’s done. [Tries to re-enter house.] 
Ah, ah, the door is closed. Hola, ho! 
someone! open at once! 

ANGELIQUE. What, is it you? Where 
do you come from, you rascal? Is this 
the time to be coming home, when it’s 


nearly daybreak? Is this the way an 
honest husband should live? 

Craupine. That’s fine, go and drink all 
night and leave all alone a poor young 
wife in the house! 

Danpin. What, you have. . . 

ANGELIQUE, Go, you beast, I leave you 
to your ways! I’m going to complain 
of you at once to my father and mother. 

Danpin. What, would you dare? ... 
[Enter M. and Mme. de Sotenville in 
deshabille, followed by Colin with a 
lantern.] 

ANGELIQUE. Do come, I beg you, and 
do me justice for the greatest insolence 
in the world, from a husband whose 
brain is muddled with wine and jeal- 
ously, who knows not what he says or 
what he does, and has sent for you to 
see the strangest doings ever heard of. 
There he is, as you see, after keeping 
me waiting all night for him, and if 
you only listen he’ll tell you he has the 
worst complaints in the world against 
me, that while he was asleep I ran 
gadding about, and a hundred such 
tales that he will imagine. 

Danpin. The low jade! 

ANGELIQUE. Yes, he wants us to believe 
that he was in the house and we out of 
it. He can’t get that out of his head. 

M. pve Sorenvitte. What does all this 
mean? 

MMe. DE SOTENVILLE. What savage im- 
pertinence to send like this for us. 

DaANDIN. Never... . 

ANGELIQUE. No, father, I cannot bear 
longer with such a husband, my pa- 
tience is at an end, he’s just said a hun- 
dred insulting things to me. 

M. pve Sorenvitte. Gad, you are a 
knave! 

CLauDINE. To see a poor young lady 
treated like this! 

Danpin. Can they... . 

M. pve Sorenvitte. Come, you should 
die of shame! 

Danpin. Let me say two words. 
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ANGELIQUE. Only listen, he'll tell you 
fine tales. 

CLAUDINE. Foh, how he stinks of wine. 

Danopin. Sir, my father-in-law, I be- 
seech you... . 

M. pve Sorenvitie. Back, you smell of 
wine. 

DanpiIn. Madame, I beg you... . 
MME. DE SOTENVILLE. Fye, don’t come 
near me, your breath is poisonous. 
DanDIN [to M. de Sotenville]. Permit 

a 

M. pe SoreNviLLe. Go away, I say, one 
cannot bear you. 

DaNbDIN [to Mme. de Sotenville]. Per- 
mit me, I beg... . 

Mme. bE SoOTENVILLE. Faugh! you stop 
my heart, speak at a distance if you 
like. 

Danpin. Oh, well, yes, I'll speak from 
a distance. I swear to you I’ve not 
budged from my house, it’s she who 
went out. 

ANGELIQUE. See what I told you. 

CLaupINeE. You can see how true that 
is! 

M. pe SoTeNVILLE. Go, you would make 
fools of people. Descend, daughter, 
come here. 

DaNDIN. I swear to heaven I was in the 
house and that. . 

M. pe Sorenvitve. Be silent and think 
of asking your wife’s pardon. 

Danpin. I? Ask pardon? 

M. pe SoreNnvILLe. Yes, pardon, and on 
the spot. 

Danpin. What? I... 

M. pe Sotenvitte. Gad, if you say a 
word, I’ll teach you what it is to trifle 
with us. 

Danpin. Ah, George Dandin! [Enter 
Angelique. | 

M. ve SoTENVILLE. Come, come, daugh- 
ter, your husband is going to ask your 
pardon. 

ANGELIQUE. I? Forgive him all he has 
said to me? I cannot bring myself to 
do it. I beseech you to divorce me 


from a husband I can no longer live 
with. 

CLAUDINE. Who could refuse that? 

M. pve Sorenvitite. Daughter, these 
separations are not made without great 
scandal, and you should show yourself 
more wise than he, and show patience 
yet again. 

ANGELIQUE. How? Patience, after such 
insults! No, no, father, I cannot con- 
sent to that. 

M. pve SorenviLtte. You must, daugh- 
ter, it is I who command you. 

ANGELIQUE. That word closes my lips, 
you have absolute authority over me. 

CLAUDINE. What sweetness! 

ANGELIQUE. It is hard to be forced to 
forget such insults, but, however bit- 
terly I suffer, I must obey you. 

CLAuDINE. Poor lamb! 

M. pve Sorenvitte [to Angélique]. 
Come nearer. 

ANGELIQUE. All you make me do will 
count for nothing; tomorrow evening 
you'll see it begin over again. 

M. pve SoreNVILLE [to Dandin]. Come, 
we command you, on your knees. 

Danpin. On my knees? 

M. pve SoTENVILLE. Yes, on your knees, 
and no delay. 

[Dandin, on his knees with candle in 
hand, aside}. God! [To M. de Soten- 
ville.} What must I say? 

M. pe SorenvitteE. Madame, I beg you 
to pardon me. . 

Danpin. Madame, I beg you to pardon 

M. pve Sorenvitte. The folly I have 
committed. 

Danpin. The folly I have committed 
[aside] to marry you! 

M. pe Sotenvitte. And I promise you 
to live better in the future. 

Danpvin. And I promise you to live bet- 
ter in the future. 

M. pve Sorenvitte. Take care, this is 
the last of your impertinences that we'll 
endure. 
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Me. ve SoTeNvILLe. By our lady, if my love, let us go to bed. [Exeunt all 
you ever return to this, you'll be taught but Dandin.] 
the respect you owe to your wife and Danpin. Ah! I give it up now, I see 
to those from whom she comes. no help for it. When a man has, like 
M. pe SoreNnviLLe. Look there, the day me, married a bad wife, the best way 
is breaking. Adieu. [To Dandin.] Go he can take is to go throw himself ia 
back into your house, and remember the river, head first. 
to be sensible. [To his wife.] And we, CURTAIN 
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Plans of two scholastic 
theatres. To the left, the 
theatre of the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, 
somewhat unfortunate in 
the sight lines due to its 
elliptical shape. Above, 
the Beachwood Theatre 
and Scarborough School, 
maintained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, at 
Scarborough-on-the-Hud- 
son, N. Y., Wells Bos- 
worth, architect. 
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The church as well as the school has come to culti- 
vate the little theatre movement. Plans by Clar- 
ence Stein for the Community Church of White 
Plains. The building is used both as a church and 
as a theatre for the Fireside Players. The back 
wall serves as a sky-dome. 
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An expressionist setting by Amedee Cole for Dun- 
sany’s The Glittering Gate, produced last season by 
the Kansas Players of the University of Kansas un- 
der the direction of Allen Crafton. Like so many 
little theatre workers, Crafton was a graduate of 
Professor Baker’s 47 Workshop. He was formerly 
the director of the Prairie Playhouse of Galesburg, 
Illinois, one of the pioneer American little thea- 
tres. The Kansas Players, like the Dakota Play- 
makers, the Georgia University Play-Folk, the 
Carolina Playmakers, and the University Theatre 
of Iowa University, present a repertory of plays, 
usually native in material as well as in authorship, 
to audiences in neighboring cities and communities. 






























The new playhouse of the Theatre Guild, legatee 
of the Washington Square Players, and the first 
group of little theatre graduates to reach profes- 
sional standing and success. C. Howard Crane, of 
the firm of Crane, Franzhein and Bettis, is the 
architect, Norman-Bel Geddes is a consultant, and 

Lee Simonson is responsible for the arranging of the 

' stage equipment and for the lighting system. 
Simonson is installing the Ars system of travelling 
cyclorama which he described in an article on page 
122 of volume VI, Theatre Arts Quarterly. 
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For the production of R. U. R. at the Petit Theatre 
du Vieux Carré in New Orleans, Marc Antony de- 
signed a cyclorama of mechanical shapes which was 
visible throughout the play. In the first scene, the 
office of the factory manager, screens and pieces of 
furniture were placed before it. 

















In the scene of Helena’s drawing room in R. U. R. 
at the Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré the cyclorama 
of machinery remained, but a gauze curtain deco- 
rated with a flower pattern dimmed the background 
until the revolt of the Robots broke through. 














The University of North Carolina is making over 
this historic building, one of the most beautiful on 
the college campus, as a theatre for Professor Koch’s 


producing group, the Carolina Play Makers. In 
addition to the makeshift playhouse in use at present 
Professor Koch also utilizes an open air theatre of 
unusual beauty. It will be pictured in a forthcom- 
ing issue. 

















A FOLK-THEATRE IN THE MAKING 


By FREDERICK H. KOCH 


wrights, players, and craftsmen in stage arts, united by a 

common interest in the establishment of a native folk- 
theatre. Their plays are the work of student playwrights at the 
University of North Carolina. The materials are drawn from ex- 
perience and observation—from folk-tales and the common tradi- 
tion, and from present-day life in North Carolina. 

In the six years of their existence, The Playmakers have produced 
thirty-eight plays, representing a wide variety of scenes, themes, and 
characters. These plays have been performed not only at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, but throughout the State. In the season 
just closed they played to approximately twenty-five thousand people 
in twenty-six North Carolina towns and cities—taking the plays back 
to the people, often to the very locality in which they originated. 
Seven hundred people came through the rain from isolated hill- 
farms to the new consolidated school building at Candler, a moun- 
tain settlement with scarcely a dozen inhabitants in the village 
proper, to witness a Playmaker performance. In the big auditorium 
at Raleigh the Playmakers had an audience of three thousand school 
teachers from every cove and corner of the State, on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the North Carolina Educational Associa- 
tion. In the fashionable tourist resorts of Asheville and Pinehurst; 
in the teeming industrial cities of Winston-Salem and Durham; in 
the historic villages of Edenton, Hillsboro, and Scotland Neck; and 
in the remote hamlets in the hills, they find the same eager audi- 
ences for the theatre-of-the-folk. In one town where they played 
theirs was the first “show” which had come to town in six years. 

The Carolina folk plays have caught the popular imagination, 
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and the coming of the little troupe is heralded far and wide. One 
editor wrote of their performance: “The home folks took to the 
home-made drama as to home-made sausage and corn-cakes on a 
frosty morning.” 

The eighth state tour, last spring, through the mountains of 
western North Carolina, was made in a big white automobile coach, 
designated the Playmakers’ Special, which provided comfortable 
accommodations for the troupe of twenty players and their baggage. 
Trailing behind the Playmakers’ Special came the other car of the 
little caravan, a Henry Ford truck for hauling the home-made stage 
equipment, all compactly crated, even to the little box containing 
the only piece of live property, the black rooster, who played the 
title rdle in Pearl Setzer’s play of that name. 

Out of the interest in this traveling folk-theatre came a state-wide 
demand for guidance in dramatic expression. ‘To meet this, the 
Bureau of Community Drama was organized five years ago, as a 
unit of the Extension Division of the University. A play-book ser- 
vice was inaugurated, bulletins were issued containing selected lists 
of plays, practical instructions in play-production and in the con- 
struction of stage equipment, and study courses in the modern drama. 

The Extension Library now contains over a thousand volumes of 
plays which are in constant use. A dramatic director is available 
to visit any community in North Carolina, to assist in the staging of 
plays, and in the writing and production of pageants and festivals. 
A significant development of the past year is the formation of the 
Carolina Dramatic Association, and the Annual Dramatic Insti- 
tute. The purpose of the Association is: ““To promote and encour- 
age dramatic art in the schools and communities of North Carolina; 
to meet the need for genuinely constructive recreation; to cooperate 
with the production of plays, pageants and festivals of artistic worth; 
and to stimulate interest in the writing of native drama.” 

It is expected that by the time of the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion the Carolina Playmakers will be at home in their own building. 
So far, all the Carolina folk plays have been produced in the audi- 
torium of the Chapel Hill School Building, since no auditorium on 
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the campus was suitable for dramatic purposes. This has meant 
struggling with the greatest handicaps, with the limitations of a 
make-shift stage and meagre space behind the scenes. But the Trus- 
tees of the University have assigned one of the most beautiful of 
the historic buildings as a permanent home for Carolina drama. 

The demands for the appearance of The Carolina Playmakers 
have far exceeded the ability to meet them with the limited time 
the student-players may be away from Chapel Hill. To meet this 
need the University contemplates the establishment of a State Reper- 
tory Company to give to all the people of North Carolina a drama 
of their own, and to give the most talented Playmakers an oppor- 
tunity for further study and achievement in dramatic arts, beyond 
the period of their student life. 

The work of The Carolina Playmakers is but a part of the larger 
movement toward a new American folk-theatre, which may yet find 
its way into every State and every community. The editor of the 
American Review of Reviews has suggested this larger significance: 
“When every community has its own native group of plays and 
producers we shall have a national American Theatre that will give 
a richly varied, authentic expression of American life. We shall 
be aware—which we are only dimly at present—of the actual pulse 
of the people by the expression in folk-plays of their coordinated 
minds. It is this common vision, this collective striving that deter- 
mines nationalism, and remains throughout the ages the one and 
only touchstone of the future.” 





Program Heading for the Carolina Playmakers, from a Woodcut 
by Julius J. Lankes. 
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No page of text could more effectively indicate the extraordinary vitality of 
dramatic activity in the universities of the United States than this composite 
of four pages from the bulletin of the State University of Iowa. The 
dramatic director is Professor E. C. Mabie. 
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The little theatre movement in America is sending 
to the New York stage many actors and actresses 
as young and as promising as it is itself. On this 
page and the next three pages are grouped eight 
players who owe their beginnings to the fine ama- 
teurism of rebellious theatres here and in England. 
At the left, Ann Harding, a discovery of the Prov- 
incetown Players, last seen on Broadway in Tarnish. 
At the right, Morgan Farley, who first appeared 
on the stage with Stuart Walker in The Portman- 
teau Theatre and is now in the Theatre Guild’s 
production of Fata Morgana. 
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The best promise on our acting stage lies with the 
many young women who have reached prominence 
in the past four years. Not a few come from prac- 
tice in little theatres or from dramatic schools active 
in production. At the left, Phyllis Povah, who had 
her first training with Sam Hume in the Detroit 
Arts and Crafts Theatre. At the right, Helen 
Gahagan, a graduate and present adviser of Inter- 
Theatre Arts, who was most recently seen in the 
revival of Leah Kleschna this Spring. 
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Claude King, at the left, began his career with a 
club of amateur actors in northern London. Later 
came many engagements under Granville Barker 
before King first appeared on Broadway as the mil- 
lionaire in Declassée, and later acted for the Thea- 
tre Guild and Winthrop Ames. At the right, Ro- 
land Young, of The Beggar on Horseback, grad- 
uate of the Washington Square Players. 
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Edward Thayer Monro. 





Katharine Cornell, at the left, traces her artistic 
beginnings to work with the Washington Square 
Players; she was last seen in The Outsider. Many 
of the best actors whom England has sent us found 
their first stage work with repertory theatres and 
amateur groups. At the right, Dudley Digges, who 
began with the Irish Players at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, who became familiar to America in the 
Theatre Guild production of John Ferguson, who 
was last seen here in the Equity Players’ production 
of Hedda Gabler, and who will appear with 
the Theatre Guild this fall in Molnar’s The 
Guardsman. 























CHANGES IN THE THEATRE 


By OWEN BARFIELD 


of theatrical production, such as the propriety of footlights, or 

of the picture-frame stage, are inclined to be a little absolute in 
their persuasion. They will propound to you, for example, that a 
front curtain is good (or bad) not merely for the particular purposes 
they have in view at the moment, but for all drama and for all time. 
Yet anyone who wishes to gain a useful insight into this subject is 
compelled to look at it historically. 

At present, if this is done at all, it is usually hastened through 
superficially, and with a sharp eye to present purposes. Thus Mr. 
Gordon Craig, who wishes to abolish footlights altogether, is content 
to attribute their presence among us to a trivial accident in the past, 
when candles were placed on the floor in a poverty-stricken theatre 
which could not afford chandeliers. On the same principle the pic- 
ture-frame stage may be regarded as the logical outcome of the indoor 
theatre, and the indoor theatre itself of the cold and rainy climate of 
Northern Europe, where it developed. The present character of the 
theatre may, in fact, be considered, one way or another, as the product 
of accidental and external circumstances in the past. When I spoke 
of treating the subject historically I did not mean this. There is 
another kind of history which is of infinitely greater effect in mould- 
ing the circumstances of our lives, and that is the inner history of the 
growth of human consciousness. To an imagination which has 
grasped the reality of this process “historical” statements such as the 
above are, to put it quite frankly, absurd. Sheepish as the human 
race may be, the western hemisphere would hardly have been induced 
by a single accident to go on using footlights for hundreds of years in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of its theatres. It is really quite obvious, 
whatever incident may have led to their invention, that theatrical 
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forms which persist are the product of human impulses. Such a 
product is the drama itself. In the kind of history of which I haye 
been speaking the impulses underlying such forms—and subsequently 
those which underlie a revolt against them—are the events, just as 
the actual disappearance of the apron stage is an event in external 
history. And as history looks behind events to their causes, so is it 
necessary to look behind the impulses. 

Let us try and make the imaginative effort of putting ourselves 
behind the eyes, as it were, of an ancient Greek. At school we were 
perhaps taught that the Greeks “had different ideas” about certain 
things from our own. Anyone whose imagination has entered into 
the heart of the Greek language knows that it would be truer to say 
that the very way in which they formed ideas was different. Their 
whole consciousness of their environment differed in kind from the 
consciousness which a twentieth century man could have of what 
might appear to be the same surroundings. If we must put the dif- 
ference in a few words, we should say that the Greeks fe/t more life 
in the natural world outside them and less within themselves. The 
rich mythology which they inherited—itself but the everyday lan- 
guage of their ancestors—was woven into the stuff of their plays. It 
survives for us, a frozen picture of an instinctive mood of soul which 
Sophocles’s audience had not yet wholly lost. That audience still, 
quite naturally and not at all as an abstract philosophical theory, saw 
man as the plaything of forces outside himself. 

Thus, the Greek drama is in a literal sense a drama of forces out- 
side the human being. The impulses and passions which move him 
do not come from within, and there is a comparatively faint feeling 
of his own moral responsibility for them. Ethical qualities are, in 
fact, phenomena almost before they are objects of praise or blame. 
Consider the difference between the tse of Creon in the Antigone 
and the spontaneous insolence of Coriolanus. QE£dipus is neither 
sinned against nor sinning; he is driven by the gods because he be- 
longs to a certain family. It was not necessary for the Greek drama- 
tist to bring the god out of the machine; there he was already, firmly 
seated in the every day consciousness of the audience. 
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There was therefore no point in straining at an intimacy between 
player and spectator, and no need at all for the kind of prying into 
the lives of individuals which is achieved, for instance, by presenting 
the lighted interior of a room with one of its walls knocked away. 
An Athenian would not have understood what you meant, if you had 
suggested that CEdipus was a “fascinating personality.” And as to 
the expression on his face, it was of so little importance that the actor 
wore a mask. 

If we turn our attention away from the Greeks to the kind of 
consciousness which the man of the present day has of his surround- 
ings, we cannot fail to perceive a startling change. All these forces 
and impulses which the Greek saw in external nature have shifted 
their position. They have moved, as it were, into the human being 
himself. The nymphs and satyrs, the conflicting gods and goddesses, 
the Fates and the hunting Erinyes have trooped out of their sacred 
trees and fountains into the heart of man, where they have been 
metamorphosed into passions and moral impulses for which he him- 
self is absolutely responsible. His language, and with it his con- 
sciousness, has been petrifying itself into “ologies” and “isms.” Life 
itself has been steadily deserting nature and drawing into humanity, 
till by the nineteenth century Coleridge’s voice is heard lamenting 
that nature can only give back to us emotions with which we our- 
selves have saturated her: 


O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. .. . 


It is a theme to which modern poets are constantly recurring. 

By the Greeks, whether on or off the stage, the world outside man 
was itself felt as a drama—a drama enacted by living spiritual beings. 
By us, whether on or off the stage, it is both felt and often described 
as “scenery.” All the world is a stage; but not the play. That is 
within us. 

Thus, when we go to the theatre, it is the conflicts waging inside 
the characters themselves which we desire to contemplate. We want 
to get at their “personalities,” at the very essence of them; and so 
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we set them in a brilliant frame, like so many portraits; we poke into 
their privacy, we knock down the walls of their bedrooms, we illumi- 
nate their faces from below with footlights and watch them through 
opera-glasses. The cinema “close-up” is merely the pathetic con- 
summation of this absolute trust in the human face as an adequate 
vehicle for externalizing the multitudinous impulses which now seem 
to have their origin within us. I believe, too, that that invisible bar- 
rier between cast and audience of which both are semi-conscious, the 
mysterious thing which the actor has in mind when he speaks of 
“getting across the footlights,” springs from a sense of invaded pri- 
vacy. It is dimly felt as a sort of barrier of decency. And it may be 
remarked that the “gangway,” which in some music-halls carries the 
actor literally across the footlights, often takes him into an audience 
which regards one or two mildly indecent exposures as a necessary 
part of the evening’s entertainment. 

From such a point of view the gradual development of the theatre 
in post-Christian times is of the utmost significance. Let us look, for 
instance, at England. In the Church, where drama is born, it is 
still to a large extent a drama of forces outside humanity, God and 
the Devil appearing in concrete among the dramatis personae; yet 
there is already an immense gulf between this and the Greek drama. 
Though the moving impulses are still felt as actual living beings out- 
side, they are much more deeply connected with humanity. They 
work within Everyman rather than upon him, and Everyman is 
responsible for his own sins. Hence it is that before long, instead of 
the sacred “Mystery,” we find the “Morality” being performed, with 
most of the supernatural characters transformed into abstract alle- 
gories of man’s own moral nature. Once again it is not so mucha 
question of a change of ideas as of a change in the very way in which 
ideas are conceived, a change which goes on working until in the 
Elizabethan stage we can recognize the beginnings of the modern 
theatre. Yet even now the human being and his impulses were felt 
very differently from what they are today. Poetry, for instance, was 
still felt to be the natural medium for the drama, and ghosts and 
witches might play an integral part in the development of character. 
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Shakespeare, too, would only have stared uncomprehendingly if you 
had suggested that Hamlet was “an interesting personality.” Conse- 
quently there was still no need for that bright, hard picture which is 
thrown up by the modern proscenium. 

There has not been space here to do more than throw out a few 
curt suggestions. The moral is that the way in which men prefer 
to look at each other in the theatre is not determined by accident, 
but that it springs organically from the way in which they look at 
each other, and at the world, outside the theatre. And it is worth 
while bearing this in mind when we are considering such questions as 
the future of the drama or the significance of modern movements in 
it. While experiments of all sorts will no doubt continue to be made, 
we may be certain that any general change in the presentation of 
drama will only come as the accompaniment to some general change 
in the consciousness of human beings. And of this I believe there 
are some present signs. If, for example, it should happen that life, 
reality, force, or whatever we choose to cail it, should draw out of the 
human being again, as it drew into him at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, but, this time, consciously—if he should consciously give 
back to nature the life which he took from her, feeling in himself a 
more various vitality than he can express by the words that come out 
of his mouth and by the movements of his face and limbs, then that 
change would call for a new kind of dramatic form and a new kind 
of production. It would be a form in which the movements taking 
place on the stage were felt quite naturally to be living projections of 
the movements of thought, will and feeling which take place inside 
a human personality. The first warnings of such a change, borne on 
the wings of a new and special kind of music, can be heard rumbling 
through the fantastic machinery of Wagnerian opera. But outside 
music I am inclined to think that the aid of the cinematograph will 
be called in. Meanwhile, on the legitimate stage, The Adding Ma- 
chine appears to be an actual attempt at the kind of projection I 
have suggested, and the movement called “Expressionism” a con- 
scious effort towards it. 

I would only add that in the last play of the Back to Methuselah 
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cycle we have an excellent example of the obvious need for methods 
other than those, of which the “close-up” is the logical conclusion, 
Here is a play which has arrived at the limits of the contemporary 
method because its material seeks to pass the limits of contemporary 
consciousness. The result has been seen. Cosmic old men walking 
about thinking are not impressive on the boards, unless you not merely 
assert, but actually deliver across the footlights, a sample of the 
grandeur and rhythm of their alleged thoughts. What has Mr. Shaw 
to suggest? If any of the thoughts are there in the dramatist him- 
self, he is bound to find a way of externalizing them. If not, the 
name of his play should be Further Than Thought Can Reach, for 
he cannot know what he means. 





Drawn for the May Day Program at 
Bryn Mawr College by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green Elliott. 
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From Dallas, Texas, Oliver Hinsdell brought Judge Lynch, 
J. W. Rogers Jr.’s play of Southern life, fo win the Belasco 
prize in the New York Drama League’s Little Theatre tour- 
nament this spring. Miss Julia Hogan appears in the lead- 
ing role, Mrs. Joplin, in this photograph. The play, which 
had never been given at the Dallas Little Theatre, and 
opened “cold” at the tournament, went home to achieve the 
Little Theatre’s biggest success. Hinsdell, formerly director 
of the Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, succeeded Alexander 
Dean as head of the Dallas players. What Dallas thinks 
of its Little Theatre is indicated by the proclamation of the 
mayor on the back of the frontispiece of this issue. 




















Two designs by Carroll Alexander for the San 
Francisco Players Club production of Antony and 
Cleopatra. In front of a simple cyclorama, the 
artist placed a pair of columns whose varying shape 
indicated the Egyptian or the Roman setting. 
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A Roman soldier bizarrely painted with red, black, 
and yellow patterns in the Players Club production 
of Andreyeft’s The Sabine Women in San Fran- 
cisco under the direction of Everett Glass. 














Canada has in the Hart House Theatre of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto a college little theatre to match 
the Home Theatre of the Canadian Plavers and the 
Vancouver Little Theatre. Besides a long repertory 
of established plays the Hart House Theatre has 
cultivated native playwriting in the work of Mer- 
rill Denison, whose volume, The Unheroic North, 
is reviewed on the opposite page. ‘This scene from 





¢ 


The Rivals shows a surprising aptitude on the part 
of amateur actors for wearing period costumes with 
an ease that even professionals seldom achieve. 











THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
A LITTLE THEATRE PLAYWRIGHT 


The Unheroic North, by Merrill Denison. McClelland & Stewart: 
Toronto. 


ERRILL DENISON would have been a playwright even if 
there had been no little theatre within trudging distance of 


Toronto. He has the playwright’s eye and ear and visual 
imagination plus that sense of the theatrical which divines instinctively 
what to add to the material of everyday life to make it drama. So to the 
theatre Mr. Denison would undoubtedly have found his way without the 
Hart House Theatre or the Arts and Letters Players. But with the excep- 
tion of Eugene O’Neill no writer gives better evidence than Mr. Denison 
of the hope that lies for the playwright in an intelligent little theatre, the 
opportunity to simplify, to experiment with native material and charac- 
ter and tempo and motive and play form and scale and economy. Too 
few little theatres are as interested in their playwrights as in their actors; 
too few playwrights use the opportunity for freedom of expression which 
the little theatre affords, preferring the nearer and surer success along tra- 
ditional and imitative lines. But the opportunity lies there waiting to 
be used and the men who use it are the creative playwrights who give 
us hope. 

Mr. Denison’s material is chosen close at hand, coming straight from 
the soil of the Canada that he knows; his people are fearlessly simple in 
their quality, but distinctly portrayed by their own speech. His plots are 
in no sense unusual,—with one exception they are of the slightest, and 
commonplace enough at that: [wo people in a great hurry to catch a 
train talking for an hour to a man who might drive them to town, but 
neglecting to ask him to. An old man insisting that weeks of good weather 
are only premonitory of bad days to come and being frightfully dis- 
couraged when a storm passes by. Trappers stealing furs from a man’s 
own place and selling the skins to his wife at exorbitant prices. Obviously 
there is not one of these of importance. But read them, get their sense of 
placing, dialogue, character and atmosphere, above all their assurance of 
tempo—slow or fast as the author desires, and you are prepared for the 
quality of the full length tragedy which completes the volume, the story 
of a man who spent twenty years “trying to feed twelve mouths on fifty 
acres of gray stone,” of the hunger for life which his struggle bred in the 
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young bodies about him, and of the wife’s single flame-up of spiritya) 
rebellion. 

Yet even Marsh Hay is not a “good play.” It is conventional ip 
form and often slipshod in treatment. Even in idea, where it has a fine 
breadth, much of its undertaking is unfulfilled, but it is obviously the work 
of an artist with something to say about life and a personal way to say it 
and one would lack daring who was not ready to predict fine things for 


Mr. Denison after reading it. 
Epiru J. R. Isaacs. 


THE PLAYS OF TURGENEV 


The Plays of Ivan 8. Turgenev, translated from the Russian by M. §, 
Mandell, M.A. The Macmillan Company: New York. 


“Can a piece be endured which sins against the very description of a 
play!” exclaims one of Moliére’s critics through the mouth of that in- 
imitable playwright’s own creation, Lysidas in La Critique de I’Ecole des 
Femmes. “After all,” he continues petulantly, “the name of a dramatic 
poem comes from a Greek word which signifies to act—but in this comedy 
there are no actions!” With what renewed horror would Lysidas have 
contemplated Turgenev’s ten comedies that are entertaining almost in 
proportion to their lack of action, that are touching and humorous in the 
degree that they present sections of life taken at random from the pro- 
cession of more or less meaningless days. We feel that Turgenev is joking 
when he whips out a dagger to bring to a violent close the mystifications of 
Carelessness. How much more dramatically effective are those glimpses 
of moods and manners of which Turgenev the writer is past master: Broke, 
a picture of a penniless young do-nothing squandering his money and time 
in the city; An Amicable Settlement, where a group of “nobles” quarrel 
over their land; 4 Conversation on the Highway, so authentic a sample of 
Russian life that we can know a whole stratum of society from it, though 
the ‘‘action” takes place entirely in an ancient coach lumbering along a coun- 
try road. 

The plays of Turgenev are here presented in English for the first time. 
The translations are by Mr. M. S. Mandell of Yale, who reminds us in 
his preface that the Moscow Art Theatre gave The Country Woman 
under the title of The Woman from the Provinces during their first New 
York season. It is also interesting to note that the longest of these plays, 
a five-act comedy, 4 Month in the Country, has been produced in Brussels 
during the latter part of the winter. Apparently these “comedies where 
there are no actions”’ can be endured, in spite of Lysidas, and Turgenev’s 
own fear that they were not entirely satisfactory for the stage has not 
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heen justified. That they are also excellent reading this volume amply 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Youngest Drama, by Ashley Dukes. Sergel: Chicago. 


proves. 


Less than two hundred pages in the book; fifty dramatic authors from 
D’Annunzio and Barrie to O'Neill and Fritz Von Unruh scheduled in the 
contents page and discussed critically—each in a separate essay. There is, 
moreover, space for an illuminating introduction to these studies of men 
whose drama is either a mirror or an expression. And yet it is doubtful 
whether any writer on the dramatic literature of the last generation with 
tomes at his command has given more clearly and succinctly than Mr. 
Dukes in these few pages the essential quality of each author, his relation 
to the theatre and to the thought of his time. To those who have followed 
the theatre intelligently from the day Mrs. Tanqueray was an event and 
Riders to the Sea a prophecy, The Youngest Drama will be a book of 
memory, vivified and interpreted. To the younger and perhaps more for- 
tunate whose day begins with Anna Christie and may end with a drama 
and a stage at one with their audience, the book will be an introduction, an 
appraisal and a guide. It is tempting to say that The Youngest Drama 
should be on the five foot shelf of every student of the theatre. 


The Rumour, by C. K. Munro. Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 


Wars and rumors of wars are, like the poor, ever with us and therefore 
of ever compelling interest. But of even more interest than his subject is 
Mr. Munro’s dramatic treatment of The Rumour. Both this and Mr. 
Munro’s previous play, 4t Mrs. Beam’s, have been produced in London 
with such effect as to send ripples all the way over to this side of the At- 
lantic. It would be entertaining to see The Rumour staged. One can 
imagine it done “as symbolically as possible,” as the author directs: the 
figures could well be masked—the interest is not in character development, 
but in the interplay of forces and tendencies. The dramatis personae are 
static symbols of the evil genii of our day—evil through selfish interest, 
greed, desire for power or sheer stupidity, equally without malice as with- 
out vision. The play is divided into two parts, each of which is in turn cut 
into two acts of three or four scenes each, making in all fourteen scenes. 
The locale shifts from London to the seat of war and back with the speed 
and directness of the cinema—or Shakespeare. The total effect is achieved 
by the skilful use of separate scenes and episodes building up, brick by 
brick, the appalling edifice of lies, hypocrisies and greed of which, according 
to The Rumour, national and international relations are made. As given 
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in book form the play is at times distinctly wordy, but Mr. Munro disarms 
criticism on this point by admitting the possibility of cuts for dramatic pres- 
entation, even while he deplores the necessity. Such cutting would not be 
as unfortunate as he fears, even in the book. Where seriousness is not re. 
lieved by laughter, brevity is the better part of propaganda. 


Three to Make Ready, by Louise Ayres Garnett. The Magic Seq 
Shell, by John Farrar. Ten Minutes by the Clock, by Alice C. D. Riley, 
George H. Doran Company: New York. 


How can any adult really tell whether printed plays for children are 
good ornot? ‘They are good plays if wholesome, healthy, gay, imaginative 
children like them when they are acted, but in the printed page they give 
less indication of the result of production than any other form of dramatic 
literature. Here are three volumes of plays for children. The Magic 
Sea Sheil by John Farrar omits pretense by claiming to be only “seven 
gay masques to be given by children on the spur of the moment's en- 
thusiasm”’; but my children—on the spur of the moment—do as well them. 
selves. Three to Make Ready is the effort of a poet-mother to provide 
dramatic material which makes use of a child’s own experience to stimulate 
his imagination; but if I were a child these plays would not stimulate me. 
Ten Minutes by the Clock by Alice C. D. Riley seems to be another matter. 
One would almost risk ‘the judgment that the name play, with its vigorous 
action and gay humor, was a really good children’s play and that the four 
plays in the volume—by a woman who has experimented lavishly with her 
material, both human and dramatic—are almost what the jacket says they 
are, “‘sound in technique and full of a spirit 'that makes them a natural 
outlet for child actors. 





Signets of the Portmanteau Theatre and the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 
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At the left, a mask designed by Professor Samuel 
A. Eliot, Jr., for his production of Andreyeft’s The 
Black Maskers, at Smith College last summer. At 
the right, a mask designed by Urban Morgan, of 
the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
in the manner of the Congo Negroes. 
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E have just added to our list the fol- 
lowing celebrated plays which are now 


published for the first time: 
The Boomerang 
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seven Keys to The Famous Mrs. , 
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Mr. Pim Passes By Father and the Boys 
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Comedy of Youth and Summertime 
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Send for new 225-page Catalog 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street 
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Acting: Rehearsal and Performance 
Stage Speech—Voice Development, English Phonetics and Pronunciation 
Stagecraft—Methods of Production 


Social Aspects of the American Theatre. Tendencies of the Contemporary Stage 
Dramatic Literature and Playwriting 


Fall term opens September 22d 
Practical technical work in the varied productions of a Student's Repertory Theatre and in 
the Stagecraft Shop is combined with academic study. All courses credited toward A.B. 


and advanced degrees. For information and bulletins, write to 


Professor E. C. MABIE, Director 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA IOWA CITY, IOWA 
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There is no Better Way to Keep Up with Modern Thought 
Than to Read the 


YALE REVIEW 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST QUARTERLY OF LITERATURE AND THE ARTS 


Edited by WiLBUR CROSS 


SSAYS on all sides of current discussions in Art, Literature, 
K the Theatre, Science, Politics and Foreign Relations, etc., by 
the most celebrated writers of the day in this country and abroad, 
who are themselves leaders in the fields 
in which they write. Poetry so good that 
the Yale Review annually ranks among 
the magazines that publish the best. 
Book reviews by authorities in all fields, 
and only of important books in which 
thoroughness is not sacrificed to timeli- 
ness. 


Regular contributors to The Yale Re- 
view are such writers as Edith Wharton, 
Agnes Repplier, John Masefield, Robert 
Frost, Hugh Walpole, Rebecca West, etc. 

“The Yale Review is the best exponent 
caine PUR Cross, LittD. 4, Of American culture today,” says the 
race Bige Comees, author De Westminster Review. 


The October Number will publish 


Senator George Wharton Pepper on the Republican Party 
and Meredith Nicholson on tic Democratic Party 


GET THIS NUMBER FREE WITH A NEW SUBSCRIPTION 
THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn.: 
Send me the October Yale Review FREE and add my name to your list of 
subscribers. 1 will pay bill of $4 on presentation. 








Wipur Cross, Litt.D. 
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T. A. Sept. 24. 
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THE LABORATORY 
THEATRE 


76 EAST 80th STREET, NEW YORK 





An organization of American players, established in 
the form of a business trust, having as its aim the 
founding of a Creative Theatre in America. 


The Laboratory Theatre combines a working theatre 
and a school under the direction of 


RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 


Prospectus upon request 


Phone, Rhinelander 3356-] 


Five Scholarships Available for Men 











The Clavilux Laboratory announces the new five- 
unit portable Clavilux, which will be used in re- 
cital by Thomas Wilfred during the coming season. 

This instrument marks the greatest single devel- 
opment since the artist began research on the use 
of Light as a fine art in 1905, and embodies two 


new projection principles. Recital programs will 
include “A Group of Mobile Three-Dimensional 
Light Settings for a Fantastic Play,’ preceded by a 
short introduction: “‘Light as an Actor.” 

Only a limited number of recital engagements 
can be filled. 


THE CLAVILUX 


FIRST INSTRUMENT TO MAKE POSSIBLE THE USE OF 
LIGHT AS A FINE ART 
Recital Department: Research Department: 
? Cnicker “ke . 
1121 Knickerbocker Bldg. Huntington 
B’way and 42d St. New Y 
New York City New York 
H. J. Rupert, Manager 
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Stage and Theatre 
Lighting Apparatus 

and Effects 


Everything electrical 
the Stage, Theatre and Mo- 
tion Picture Studio Lighting. 
Complete Lighting plants, 
Apparatus, Equipment and 
Supplies. Specialists in the 
Production of Lighting, Elec- 
trical spectacular and Elec- 
tro-mechanical stage effects. 





goods are known the world 
over for satisfaction and 
quality. 


Write for Catalogue K. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
STAGE LIGHTING CO., 


321 West 50th St. New York, N. Y. 
Stage Lighting Engineers—Designers and Builders 
of everything electrical for the stage and theatre. 
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